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Consolation of being It is proverbial that no one is so 

Imposed Upon = likely to be imposed upon as.the 
good-natured and willing worker. Naturally this is 
so. Such persons are relatively so scarce that they 
are sure to be subject to an undue proportion of the 
world’s burdens. They have one consolation, how- 
ever,—every imposition upon them is a compliment 
to their good-nature, their willingness, and their ef- 
ficiency. They may well pity their neighbors who 
are never imposed upon. 


- 


Planning Ahead ang We ought to be impressed with 

Working Now the need of improvement, but we 
Ought not to be depressed by it. There are people 
Who never become interested in a proposed change 
for the better without becoming utterly unfitted for 


the present duty. Until the church, or the Sunday- 
school, or the organization, makes the improvements 
that are needed, such persons feel that they can do 
nothing. Such an attitude may be a serious obstacle 
to the making of any change at all for the better. 
Planning for better things should furnish inspiration 
for the present duty. When it fails to do that, it is 
likely to be as profitless as building air-castles. 


on 


Man’s strength is never overtaxed 
by. his Maker. Man often over- 
taxes his own strength, and would be likely to do so 
oftener than he does if he were allowed to. The 
man who longs for more wealth to use for the 
advancement of the Kingdom, might find that his 
willingness to make right use of that added wealth 
was overtaxed if his desire were granted. The 
zealous worker for Christ who feels hindered by a 
thorn in the flesh, and longs for its removal in order 
to be of greater service to his Master, might find his 
zeal lessened, and his spiritual backbone overtaxed, 


Needed Hindrances 


if the thorn were removed. Much craved knowledge 


on some points might hurt, not help, our greatest 
usefulness. ‘‘God never would send you the dark- 
ness, if he felt you could bear the light.’’ 


O.. 


Our deepest humiliation may be 
our greatest triumph. What is 
usually spoken of as the ‘‘ triumphal entry ’’ of our 
Lord into Jerusalem, was the high tide of his great- 
ness only in the eyes of the unthinking people. 
His real triumph was his humiliating exit to the 
cross. A boy of twelve mustered courage to drive 
his mother to church behind a team of mules. It 
was a day of keenest humiliation to him, and neither 
he nor his jeering associates could then have been 
made to believe that he had achieved a triumph. 
But thirty years more of life enabled him to realize 
that it was a victory over a false shame, and that he 
never looked nobler, in the sight of God, than when 
behind those despised mules. Our supposed humilia- 


Triumph in 
Humiliation 


tions become our real triumphs when we resolve to 
bear them in the spirit of Him who said, ‘‘ Whosoever 
would be first among you, shall be servant of ‘all.’’ 


— 


The faith which avails to transform 
the life is never the product of 
overwhelming proof, such ‘as leaves no room to 
doubt. It is the willing choice which turns from un- 
belief and the flesh to the living God. Miracles 
cannot produce it; and did not in those who saw 
the Saviour’s works of healing. The multitude who 
first greeted Jesus with their hosannas, and four 
days later cried, ‘‘ Away with him, crucify him,’’ 


Willing to be 
without Proof 


were satisfied sufficiently of his possession of miracu- 
lous power. Most of them had either seen him 
work miracles, or had heard of it from witnesses 
they trusted. They turned upon him, not because 
they doubted his power, but because they found he 
would not use it to realize their dream of a Jewish 
empire founded on the ruins of that of Rome. It 
was just because he would work other miracles than 


. 


those they wished—miracles of healing and restora- 
tion,’ not of destruction—that they slew him. It 
was the few who had been drawn to him by his heav- 
enly goodness and wisdom, and who stood by their 
faith even when terror had frightened them from his 
side, that made the kernel of his kingdom. They 
had the will to believe. 


Ha 


Keeping our Friendships in Constant 
Repair ' 
VERY art has its own mechanics. Poetry, 
painting, music, all have behind them me- 
chanical laws which the average observer can hardly 
believe. Thus there comes about the amazing dis- 
appointment of so many people, who have been at- 
tracted to either form of expression, at their being 
unable to suceeed in the thing for which they have 
so natural a taste. The intention, the good inten- 
tion, turns out to be merely the beginning of any 
accomplishment, and often not even that. Perhaps 
the last thing we are likely to think is that friendship 
has a mechanics of its own, which must be discov- 
ered before friendship can be kept up. In _ this, as 
in other accomplishments, there are ways and means 
whose place cannot be filled by good intentions or 
mere tastes. Itis fair to assume that most men have 
in them a taste for friendship, but it by no means 
follows that they have friends, or are friends ; or, 
having friends, it no more follows that they will be 
able to keep them. 

To those who cannot do without friends, and who 
are overcome with doubts as to whether this world 
will foster friendship, this cool resolution of Dr. 
Johnson, which furnishes our title, ‘‘to keep friend- 
ships in constant repair,’’ may furnish just the 
needed help. As the world seemed to be breaking 
down witu him, one stay after another going from 
him, there came this thought, that the only thing to 
do was to keep his friendships in constant repair. 
To most, however, the very idea of downright going 
at the matter of friendship as we would go at any- 
thing else that is tumble-down or dislocated seems an 
impertinence, and out of the nature of the subject. 
Yet most of us must acknowledge that a little more 
calculation, even in a region where spontaneity 
would seem the one essential, would have kept us 
from many a lost friendship. 

The idea that anything spiritual will take care of 
itself, without our looking to the matter, becomes 
more and more discountenanced by our experience. 
There happens in the spiritual world just what hap- 
pens in the garden when things are left to them- 
selves. But, if people find themselves in a run- 
down spiritual condition, they are more apt than not 
to think it a matter which cannot be diagnosed, and 
about which it would be folly to attempt to do any- 
thing, —as a result of which thousands of people, who 
once knew what it was to have spiritual force and 
vigor and interest, accept their new condition with- 
out so much as a suspicion that anything may be 
done about it.. The very idea of doing anything 
about it is more or less offensive and foreign to 
them. It must right itself, or not be righted at all, 
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they think. But spiritual law is about as practical a 
matter as a man may learn. Until he does learn it, 
he is at the mercy of moods and accidents all his 
days. 

It is said of the church which George Peabody 
built, that he had tried so to build it that it should 
stand for a hundred years without needing a single 
dollar’s worth of repairs. That the attempt should 
be successful we can hardly imagine. At any rate, 
few of us have had friendships which have been able 
to keep fresh and vital without ever needing repairs. 
Liable to constant change through distance, separa- 
tion, diverse interests and surroundings, the friend- 
ships which are left to take care of themselves 
gradually expire. But we let them go with the say- 
ing, ‘‘ If they will not take care of themselves, they 
were never intended to be,’’ and lay to fate what is 
due to carelessness. No doubt, Dr. Johnson, with 
his habitual negligences, had lost many a friendship, 
and had reached the time when new ones formed more 
slowly, and when there was less power to form them, 
when he realized that, to keep friendships, he must 
keep them in repair. It is hardly possible for us to 
meet a friend, after a silence and an absence of 
two years, without feeling some difficulty and aloof- 
ness to be conquered, and which oftentimes is not 
conquered before we part. What we then attribute 
to an essential separation in spirit is often no more 
than an accidental separation. Without care or 
attention we find the séparations occurring more and 
more frequently, and at just the time when we can 
. keast afford to have it so. 

It is more ofterdue to neglect than it is to violent 
mishap that our friendships are broken. One of 
the chief causes in the cessation of friendship is the 
mutual delicacy of two persons in assuming that the 
other is the positive factor in the keeping up of 
the relation. Each expects the other to begin, and 
regards himself as the passive member in the com- 
pact ; each assumes that it is the other who does not 
want to keep it up. So the silence which either had 
the right, and both were bound, to break, goes on 
increasing. 

Of course, it is never pleasant to put anything in 
repair, it is so mechanical an operation. Yet one 
may shrink from it by degrees until there is nothing 
left to repair, and that is terrible. If ‘‘ the orna- 
ments of a house are the friends who visit it,’’ they 
ought to get at least as much attention as we so 
freely and so constantly give to the house itself, and to 
expect them to continue without a thought directly 
devoted to them is unreasonable. ‘The feeling that 
it is a more sacred thing, more worthy of the nature 
‘of friendship, to let it quietly cease, than to go to 
work to repair or renew it, with all the more or less 
mechanical things which are necessary to its repair, 
is wholly wrong. 

Equally wrong is the idea that the relation is 
so delicate that a single hard knock puts an end 
to its finer quality. our relations to 
God, our possibilities of becoming spiritual, would 
end, on the same basis! Surely, friendship is not 
more sacred than our relation to God! It may come 
upon us, after a life of what we thought was devotion 
to friendship, that we are just beginning to realize 
what friendship really is, how much it must stand, to 
be really friendship, what it must not be expected 
to endure, and how carefully it must be tended. 
This is not to speak in favor of accidental and trivial 
things in friendship, but rather of that steady nur- 
ture and attention which we give to our other rela- 
tionships. The same determination with which we 
correct our intellectual mistakes, with which we try 
to come into right relations with our ideas and with 
the truth, is to be used toward our friendships. We 
are not to consider our friendships as secondary to 
our ideas. A person is greater than an abstraction. 

For many who are vainly regretting the passing 
away of friendships, it may be simply that the time 
has come for them to set them in order again. 


How soon 


THE SUNDA 


Every first impulse has a natural term of jife, and can- 
not be expected to run forever. To leave it because 
it needs relay is to become gradually unworthy of all 
the best things in life. Many a friendship which 
seems to have ceased by a natural law is in reality 
only awaiting a fresh adjustment to circumstances 
which never occurred before. _ And in effecting this, 
as in effecting other repairs and renewals, we must 
be content with a very moderate degree of satisfac- 
tion while the repair is going on,—not expect too 
much while relations are re-forming, but expect a 
larger friendship as the result of its being re-formed. 


TIMES 


z >> NOTES ON 


OPEN LETT 


Popular beliefs about Bible truths and 
statements are one thing ; the facts as 
borne out by the Bible itself are often 
quite a different thing. Dr. Riddle recently made a 
statement in The Sunday School Times to the effect that 
a popular belief about the twelve apostles of Jesus had 
no foundation in the Bible. A New York Sunday-school 
superintendent writes to call attention to a Bible passage 
that, as he sees it, does not justify the statement made 
by Dr. Riddle. 


In the issue of The Sunday School Times of February 5, Dr. 
Riddle writes : There is no evidence that any of them (the apos- 
tles) were poor or uneducated, as is often asserted."' I have 
been in the habit of leaning upon Dr. Riddle, but I cannot see 
how he reconciles the above statement with Acts 4:13. I pre- 
sume he does, but how ? 


Were the Aposties 
Poor or 
Uneducated ? 


The passage in Acts 4 : 13 reads : ‘‘ Now when they 
beheld the boldness of Peter and John, and had per- 
ceived that they were unlearned and ignorant men, they 
marvelled.'’ The Greek words that are translated ‘< un- 
learned '’ and ‘‘ ignorant’’ in the English Bible did not 
have the sense of ‘‘ uneducated ’’ as that word is under- 
stood to-day ; that is, the words did not imply an entire 
lack of general education. Peter and John were, indeed, 
uneducated as professional men, from the standpoint of 
the sanhedrin, who regarded the apostles as untrained in 
the schools of the rabbis. This interpretation is accepted 
by commentators generally ; as one commentator puts 
it, the thought is ‘‘without scholastic or rabbinical 
training.’’ But the passage quoted would not seem to 
justify our calling the disciples ‘‘ poor or uneducated "' 
as we understand that expression to-day,—the thought 
of their being ‘‘ poor*’ is not even implied in that pas- 
sage. 

Winter brings a welcome opportunity 

Discoveries in for active work to the delvers and dig- 

Egypt gers in Egypt who are striving to 
bring to light every possible trace of bygone civiliza- 
tions. The past winter has not been an unfruitful one 
in that field of research, as is shown from a letter to the 
Editor from Professor Dr. A. H. Sayce. Although the 
discoveries mentioned by Professor Sayce are not now 
made public for the first time, yet his letter is of interest 
as giving a brief glimpse of the results of the past win- 
ters work in Egypt. Professor Sayce writes from his 
dahabiyah Istar on the Nile, and dates his letter from 
Assiut, the capital of Upper Egypt, some two hundred 
miles south of Cairo : 


Recent 


I spent a day last week with Professor Petrie at Dendera [north 
of Thebes}.. He has found there tombs of the sixth dynasty, built 
of brick, with high and massive arches and arched corridors 
which are constructed on the principle of the true arch. Had we 
not known the date of them, they would have been ascribed to 
the Roman period. Professor Petrie has also found subterranean 
g-Meries which contained the mummies of various sacred animals, 
—the ibis, dog, serpent, ete. At Kom el-Ahmar, opposite El-Kab 
[south of Thebes], Mr. Quibell has been making very interesting 
discoveries on the site of the ancient temple of Nekhen. Among 
other objects he has disinterred fragments of a bronze figure of 
King Pepi I, of the sixth dynasty, which is more than life size, and of 
very fine workmanship. He has just been appointed a member 
of the commission which is engaged in cataloging the antiquities 
of the Giza Museum. The tomb of Thothmes III has been found 
in the Valley of the Tombs of the Kings at Thebes, above the 
tomb of Seti I. It was never finished, and in the inner chambers 
the hieroglyphs ‘have been merely sketched in black, and never 
cut. The sarcophagus of the king, moreover, is poor, being only a 
coffer of sandstone, the exterior of which has been covered with 
stuceo, and painted to imitate granite. Two female mummies 
have been discovered in the tomb, which are supposed to be 
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those of two of his queens. Lastly, among the discoveries of the 
winter is that of the tomb of Osiris.at Abydos by M. Amélineau. 
It consists of a brick vault of early date, inside which is an empty 
sarcophagus, made in the time of Seti I, in imitation of an older 
one. A picture of it is engraved on one of the walls of the temple 
of Seti. : 


Song of a Blind Pilgrim at the Gate 
of Heaven 


By Frederic Fairchild Sherman 


LIND though I be, I.have not missed the road, 
Nor have I stumbled with misfortune's load. 


And others following the sun by day, 
Stars by the night, have somehow lost the way. 


And there are those Stronger than I to bear 
The weight of weariness have fallen there. 


I thank the Lord, both for the inner light 
That through the darkness guided me aright, 


And for the voice that, when my strength was gone, 
With words of loving-kindness urged me on, 
New York City. 
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Money of the Bible 


By William C. Prime, LL.D. 
II. Coins and Coinage before the Christian Era 


OMER, our unfailing authority for the manners, cus- 
toms, and equipments of the Achaians in their age 
of semi-civilization, before their literature began to exist, 
tells us of the use of iron and copper as money. Plutarch 
(in «« Lysander’’) suggests that early Greek money perhaps 
consisted of spikes or skewers of iron or of copper, from 
which fact a small coin was afterwards known as an 
obolos ; that is, a ‘‘spike** or ~+skewer."’ Six of these 
spikes were a handful, or, in Greek, a drachme, 
Hence came the Greek name of a coin, the drachme, 
which is of importance in the history of Bible money. 

The invention of coined money has been claimed for 
several Ionian and Lydian cities. It is quite certain 
that in one of them, not earlier than 800 B.‘C., and 
perhaps not before 700 B. C., the idea entered the mind 
of some one that it would be convenient, at least in 
small transactions, to have pieces of precious metal of 
uniform fineness and weight, stamped with some device 
which would be accepted as an authoritative certificate of 
quality and weight. The idea was adopted. - The metal 
selected was an alloy of gold with silver called electron. 
The art of engraving was ancient, having been practiced 
from remote times in seal engraving in Babylonia and 
Egypt. The stamp of the seal on clay attesting public 
and private documents suggested the impression, on soft 
metal, of a device engraved in hard metal, answering the 
same purpose in attesting the character of the coin. 
The earliest known coins are literally lumps of electron, 
having on one side the rude punch-mark and on the 
other side the engraved 
devices. There are sev- 
eral different devices 
on different early coins 
which have been found, 
all works of rude art. 
It cannot be affirmed 
which device belongs to 
which city. The accompanying illustration of one of 
these coins will give an idea of all of them. 

The electron alloy was soon abandoned, and gold 
took its place. Not long afterwards, and probably «t 
Aegina, silver was first struck in coins, The advance in 
the art of coinage kept pace with the’ advance of Greek 
civilization and culture. The rough punch-mark, which 
was on all the earlier coins, was replaced by devices 
on reverse dies. The art spread from city to city, from 
State to state, the engraver's work rising to the dignity 
of sculpture, until, in the culmination of Greek 
various issues of the mints were superb medals and 
medalets, than which no more beautiful gems of engriv- 
ing, ancient or modern, have ever been known. 

These coins were not struck with minute attention to 
uniformity in weight. No collar was used around the 
planchet of metal to prevent spreading when squeezed 


Electron coin of Miletus (possibly the 
first coin made). 


art, 























































between the dies. Hence coins showing the most 
exquisite art of the die-cutter were of irregular shapes, 
easily clipped or scraped on the edges. Approximation, 
but only approximation, to uniformity in weight, was 
obtained. It was evidently understood that those who 
used the coins in trade would weigh them as used. The 
stamp was accepted asa certificate of the quality of the 
metal, but only of approximation in weight. 

Copper was everywhere adopted as the metal for coins 
of inferior value, and was sometimes alloyed with a 
small quantity of zinc, making brass, and sometimes 
with a little tin, making bronze. In general, however, 
coins of all these qualities of metal are included under 
the Latin word aes. Very many different autonomous 
cities, states, and rulers in Europe, Asia, and on theislands, 
had independent mints. In the time of Alexander the 
Great, 336-323 B. C., when the Attic standard pre- 
vailed, there was more approach to uniformity of coin- 
age, and this standard went into Asia with the con- 
queror. Tyre, Sidon, Joppa, and other cities near 
Jerusalem, had mints. 

In the Greek coinage the principal gold coin was 
known as the s¢afer, or standard, -—a name which had been 
first given to the earliest electron coin, and also to the 


daric. The principal silver coins were the drachme, 





Silver tetradrachm of Alexander the Great. 


the didrachm, or two drachmas, and the tetradrachm, 
or four drachmas. We shall find each of these coins 
mentioned in the New Testament. 

The Greeks also coined copper in various sizes, among 
which we find the vdév/s, which was the sixth part 
of a drachme, and the /fton, which was a very 
small coin, deriving its name from /f/os, small. Its 
exact value cannot be stated, but it was probably the 
smallest coin known. This, too, is mentioned in the 
New Testament. 

The silver tetradrachm was also known as a stater. 
Men probably distinguished the staters by calling one 
the gold stater and the other the silver stater. 

The Hebrews had as yet no coinage of their own. 
They had been taught to abhor idolatrous images of all 
kinds, and to avoid handling them. The coins of the 
Gentiles almost invariably bore images of men and of 
gods. They were not likely to obtain rapid circulation 
among strict obeyers of the Mosaic law as interpreted 
by the rabbis. But the Hebrews were never noted for 
resistance to the temptations of their idolatrous neighbors, 
and gold and silver have always been powerful tempters. 
The coins of Alexander and his successors, after his 
death and the division of the empire, as well as like 
coins of many kings and cities, came into Jerusalem in 
commerce, and in the hands of pilgrims from all 
parts of the world. The temple tribute or offering of 
atonement, fixed in ancient days (Exod. 30: 13-15) ata 
half-shekel (by weight) continued payable, and every 
Hebrew, coming from whatever part of the world, paid 
it. It is not unlikely that the temple treasury, receiving 
the half-shekel of silver by weight, established the rate 
of exchange on foreign ccins in Jerusalem. 

In the year 139 B. C. Simon Maccabaeus, the great 
high-priest and ruler, issued in Jerusalem the first 
Hebrew coinage, either of his own strong will or by the 
authority of Antiochus VII (see 1 Maccab. 15 : 6). He 
coined silver shekels and half-shekels, which received 
their names from their weight and from the inscription 
on them which may be understood as stating that weight. 
The devices on these first coins were, on the one side, a 
vase or cup with the legend Shekel Israel, and above 
the cup the ‘date ‘‘year 1.’ On the other side a sprig 
or branch of a tree with three expanding buds or blos- 
soms, and the legend /erusalem Kedoshah (the holy 
Jerusalem). The legends were in the ancient form of 
letter which has been sometimes called Samaritan. 

It is believed that the vase or cup represents the pot 
of manna formerly preserved in the ark, and the bud- 
ding branch the rod of Aaron. By some these ideas 
are considered fanciful, but no others as plausible have 
been suggested. The numeral is taken to be the year 
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of Simon's priesthood. From the numerals on speci- 
mens which have been found, it seems that Simon con- 
tinued the coinage for four years. Thereafter there was 
no silver coinage of the Hebrews until after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. They never had any coinage of 
gold. The illustration here given shows a silver shekel 
of Simon, of the 
second year, in my 
own collection, 
which I obtained 
in Egypt many 
years ago, among 
a lot of antiquities 
then recently un- 
earthed in the Delta. It had doubtless gone there from 
Jerusalem in the days when many Hebrews were resident 
in Egypt. 

It is probable that, after Simon’s death, the people 
were more content to use foreign silver coins, and these, 
flowing into Jerusalem in the channels of trade, supplied 
the circulating medium. But small copper was not 
likely thus to come in, and the demand for it was large, 
especially among the poorer classes. 

The Greeks, as we have stated, had a small copper 
coin which they called a lepton because of its 
smallnéss. In all Eastern lands the poor were numer- 
ous, and where populations count money closely, on 
account ‘of poverty, there coins of small value are 
needed. In England and America it is nof long since 
farthings and  half-cents in use. In various 
European countries still smaller copper coins are now in 
circulation. In Oriental countries, coins are in use 
whose value is a small fraction of our copper cent. 

It is possible that Simon attempted the issue of a 
copper coinage. His son and successor, John Hyr- 
canus, struck a small cop- 
per coin which apparently 
served the purpose of the 
Greek lepton. 
beginning of a copper coin- 
age which continued in 
Jerusalem until the revolt and destruction of the city. 
The series is interesting, but for our purpose it does not 
become necessary to describe it as it appeared under 
John, Judas Aristobulus, Alexander Jannaeus, and other 
Asmonean rulers. Herod the Great continued it, and 
Herod Archelaus, and under the Roman procurators 





Shekel of Simon 


were 


This was the 





Copper coin of John Hyrcanus. 


*these small coppers were still issued to supply what was 


evidently a continuous want of the population in Jerusa- 
I have called them 
small copper coins. They 
varied in size, and numis- 
matists are puzzled to deter- 
mine their relative value ; 
but none of them contained 
as much copper as a quarter 
of an old American cent, while most of them weighed 
less than an eighth of that coin. 

The hill Moriah, outside of the high city wall, slopes 
abruptly down to the valley or gorge of the Kedron. I 
have often searched the soil on this hillside for frag- 
ments of ancient ornamental stone and other relics, and 
have found there very many of these little copper coins. 
Most of them were worn or corroded so as to be mere 
thin pieces of metal ; but many were good examples of 
the coinage of successive Asmonean rulers of Jerusalem, 
of the Herods, and of Roman procurators. Among 
these were: several of the highest possible interest, as I 
shall have occasion to explain. I have no doubt that 
these small coins formed the chief circulation among the 
poor in Jerusalem, at least to the same extent that the 
para supplied the wants of the poor in Cairo a few 
years ago, and possibly continues so to do. 

Ancient populations had no banks of deposit. The 
holder of gold, as well as the holder of copper, buried 
his hoard in the ground. The poor man dug a hole in 
the earth floor of his hut, and there placed his little lot 
of copper coins. He perhaps died suddenly, or was 
drafted into the army, or was killed by an invading 
enemy, perished without telling any one where he had 
banked his money, and therefore it remained for time 
and tempest to uncover it after ages had gone over it. 
This is the explanation of the preservation of many 
ancient coins. The gold staters of Philip and of Alex- 
ander the Great, found in such places of underground 
deposit, are more common to-day than any gold coin of 
the United States of the earlier issues. 
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Copper coin of Herod the Great. 
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Roman conquest brought Roman coin into the East, 
and fartler complication into the « circulating medium" 
in Jerusalem. No better idea of this can be obtained, 
than by endeavoring to picture the scene in the temple, 
with its crowd of pilgrims and travelers of all nations 
and kingdoms, having silver coins of innumerable 
varieties in quality, weight, ‘‘image and superscrip- 
tion,’’ besieging and disputing with a host of money- 
changers and market-men. Hebrews were now scat- 
tered in all parts of the known world, and came from 
their homes far and near to make offerings in the 
temple. Whatever coin they brought, even if Roman 
denarii from Rome itself, no two coins were of 
exactly the same weight. They could not use them to 
pay the half-shekel temple offering until they had 
bought from the money-changer something which would 
pass current at the treasury. Nor could they buy so 
much as a dove with their coins. It is not difficult to 
imagine the confusion of voices, the free Oriental denun- 
ciations of brokers, buyers, and sellers, in this market- 
place, where the priests had arbitrary power to say what 
they would and what they would not receive as money, 
to fix rates of discount, to furnish privately to the dealers 
such coins as they would accept, and where the dealers 
had the ability to put their rates of exchange on every 
coin offered them. This much we know, on the highest 
authority, that the place was a den of thieves. It may 
indicate the popular reputation of the place, that no one 
seems to have found fault with Jesus when he entered, 
whip in hand, and drove out the gang of swindlers. 

New York C ity. 
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Babylonian or Egyptian Civilization: 
Which Earlier ? 


By Professor H. V. Hilprecht, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D. 


OT long ago, the oldest monuments of ancient 
Egypt were generally regarded as earlier than any- 
thing found in Babylonia, or at least equally as old as 
those discovered in the lowest strata of Nippur and Tello. 
In 1896 I showed conclusively that the Civilization of 
ancient Babylonia is by far older than Sargon I (abowm 
3800 B.C.), who was supposed by some historians 
(Winckler) to be a mythical figure, and by others (for 
example, Maspero) to lead us back to the very dawn of 
civilization in the lower valley of the Tigris and Euphrates. 
I further brought convincing paleographical and archeo- 
logical arguments forward to prove that in the remnants 
examined and unearthed by the Babylonian Expedition 
of the University of Pennsylvania in Nippur, the ancient 
Sumerian civilization, which preceded the Semitic, could 
be traced back to the sixth, and even the seventh, pre- 
Christian millenniums. Since then constantly new 
evidence has been coming forth in support of my argu- 
ments, and leading Assyriologists and historians of 
Europe, like Delitzsch, Hommel, Jensen, Maspero, 
Eduard Meyer, Sayce, and others, have pronounced 
in favor of it. 

Professor Hommel of Munich, who for several years 
past has been studying the earliest phases of Sumerian 
language, writing, and mythology, in their relation to 
the earliest remnants of civilization in ancient Egypt, 
independently of myself, reached the conclusion that 
the Babylonian civilization is by far older than that of 
the Nile valley, and that the latter may be considered to 
be the offspring or daughter of the former. 

Recently direct proofs have come from Egyptian ruins 
themselves maintaining and strengthening the theory as 
outlined above. The extraordinary discoveries of Petrie, 
Amélineau, and de Morgan, in Egypt, have brought con- 
siderable new material to light, which seems to decide 
the vexed question almost surely in favor of my own and 
Hommel's views. Their excavations at Koptos, Abydos, 
and Naqqada (or Nagada), have disclosed the startling 
fact, that, at the earliest period of Egyptian history, com- 
monly styled by the vague and very unsatisfactory term 
‘«the prehistoric stone age,"’ there lived in the valley of 
the Nile a race with a very peculiar and primitive civi- 
lization, in every respect unlike what is generally under- 
stood by Egyptian civilization. These ‘‘ aborigines” 
were a white race, and, according to the measurements 
of the excavated skulls by Dr. Fouquet, dolicocephalous. 

In contrast to this earlier race and civilization (before 
4500 B.C.), the excavations in the tombs of Naqqada 
show that with the very beginning of the long series of 
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historic kings headed by King Menes himself there ap- 
pears, relatively speaking, the same highly developed 
civilization, with all the characteristic features in Ian- 
guage, writing, literature, art, etc., which is familiar to 
us from the Egyptian museums in Europe and America. 
The race which represents this civilization is styled as 
mesocephalous by Fouquet. 

Between these two civilizations there is a deep gap, 
which at present cannot be well bridged over by strictly 
scientific methods. We have to wait for further results. 
So much only seems sure,—that the second civilization 
cannot be assumed to have been gradually developed 
out of the first, as the difference of race between the 
representatives of the first and second civilizations is un- 
favorable to such a theory. It must have been imported 
into Egypt from outside. Whence? In his very impor- 
tant and brilliant new work published by Leroux in Paris, 
Recherches sur les Origines de l' Egypte (11), Ethnogra- 
phic préehistorique et Tombeau royal de Négadah ($5), 
Mr. de Morgan draws the inevitable conclusion, corrobo- 

' fated by many single facts, that, in view of the extraor- 
dinary age of Babylonian civilization, the only one the 
existence of which we have positive knowledge, outside of 
the Egyptian, at such an early period, the most probable 
solution of the problem must be that the Egyptian eivi- 
lization had its origin in Babylonia. 


The University of Pennsylvania. 


Spiritual Atmosphere 
By the Rev. Dwight Mallory Pratt 


HAT is called spiritual atmosphere is simply per- 
sonality making itself felt. When virtue went 
out of Christ to heal a trembling yet believing woman, its 
manifestation in that instance was miraculous ; but vir- 
tue or its opposite is ceaselessly outflowing from all. per- 
sonality. Call it what we may, influence or spiritual 
potency, it is to the discerning as perceptible as the 
physical presence. Yea, more ; it is the most real thing 
about the person,—that which gives him individuality 
and character. It is that which makes him a vital fac- 
tor in society. Wherever he goes, his spirit—that 
which we usually define as invisible—is the most visible 
and potential thing about him. Men are not seen until 
their spirits are seen. Men, as men, have no influence 
until their souls, their inner lives, touch others. This 
inner life cannot be concealed. It so pervades and pos- 
sesses the outer life that the physical is its constant 
revelation. ‘The effect is what is called spiritual atmos- 
phere, the word ‘‘spiritual’’ being here used in its 
most inclusive seiise. The impression made is none the 
less definite for being at times indefinable. One enters 
a home, and is marvelously affected by its influence. 
The effect is xot due to anything said or done in par- 
ticular, but to the atmosphere in which he finds himself. 
It stimulates or depresses, quiets or makes restless, re- 
fines or repels. He covets frequent access to its sweet 
and holy environment or is utterly repelled thereby. 

As a flower flavors the surrounding atmosphere with 
its aroma, so does personality with its quality. Herein 
lies the mystery and miracle of all personal influence. 
Herein also lies the value and responsibility of life. 
The contribution which every individual makes to the 
life about him is very positive and vital. It is impossi- 
ble to measure the power of one's own personality. We 
are unconscious, largely, of our influence, and of the 
mature of it. But so distinct and perceptible is this 
Spiritual quality that even children instinctively detect 
and interpret it, and are atttacted or repelled thereby. 
They arrive at their conclusion by no conscious process 
of reasoning, but by the more profound, direct, and in- 
tuitive discovery of the soul. One who studies children 
will be impressed by the unerring accuracy, at times, of 
this intuitive knowledge. This fact illustrates the per- 
vasiveness and subtilty of personal influence. 

To become aware of it summons the serious mind to 
a new sense of life's responsibility. By the atmosphere 
our own spiritual condition creates, we are pouring into 

_ other lives the qualities which either blemish or beau- 
tify, hinder or help. As one sweet voice can bring 
many discordant ones to ultimate harmony, so one sweet 
spirit can change the atmosphere of a home, a church, a 
community. But the spirit which gives must first itself 
have received. The genuine disciple has discovered 
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that the source of all gentleness and strength, refine- 
ment and power, is the personality of Christ. To pos- 
sess his spirit, and not create by one’s own life a helpful, 
stimulating, spiritual atmosphere, is an impossibility. 
In times of deep, quiet religious awakening the presence 
of God is distinctly and marvelously felt. ‘This well- 
known, unique, blessed experience is no miracle or mys- 
tery. God is indeed present in the person of the Holy 
Spirit, but he is present in men, not outside of them. 
Their spirits and personalities reveal him because di- 
vinely indwelt. This should, in a large and abiding 
measure, be the normal and coveted state of Christ's 
followers. The atmosphere of their lives should reveal 
their nearness to their Lord. - They should carry him 
with them, as did Ignatius when he gave his name to 
the persecuting Roman emperor as ‘‘ Theophorus,"’ thus 
indicating that he carried God in a-most literal and 
blessed way in his heart. No home will then be with- 
out its refinement, and no church without the pervasive 
and perceptible spirit of devotion and prayer. 

What our sanctuaries afe depends upon the spiritual at- 
mosphere of those who enter. The worshiper in the pew 
creates the conditions for all successful ministry. Souls 
are saved more by the souls they touch than by the 
words they hear. An infidel once said of some spiritu- 
ally minded man, —was it the Earl of Shaftesbury ?—<««I 
cannot be in the presence of that saintly man one hour 
without feeling that I am lost."’ So mighty is the at- 
mosphere that surrounds personality. Every life filled 
and guided by the spirit of God is like the health-giving 
atmosphere to a sick and needy world. 
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A Neighborhood School 


By Mary Louisa Butler 


x ITS ‘‘ Neighborhood School’’ one of our wealthy, 
influential churches has commenced what may well 
be called a unique work. Its own Sunday-school is 
held directly after the morning service, but the members 
are mostly from the church families. Consecrated in. 
vestigation disclosed two facts, First, that in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the church was a large number of 
children who were as sheep having no shepherd. For 
many reasons they were not of a class to affiliate readily 
or well with the already established Sunday-school, 
yet they were surely those whom Christ came to save. 

Fact number two revealed several young people in 
the church ready to do Christian work, if only rightly 
directed. © 

From these situations the question. naturally arising 
was, ‘* How can these two classes be best brought to- 
gether ?"’ 

Upon application, the Sunday-school rooms of the 
church, unused between the hours of two and six, were 
placed at the disposal of a committee, for a service to 
begin at three o’clock. A leader and teachers were 
secured from the pupils of the Sunday-school, the doors 
thrown open, and invitations extended to neighboring 
children to come in. 

The enrolment was not long in reaching the one hun- 
dred mark, and for a few Sundays everything moved 
serenely. No fixed rules were adopted for the program, 
but everything was done-to jake the services both Chris- 
tian and entertaining. As the novelty began to wear off 
a little, a disturbing element was found in certain youths 
who persisted in doing everything possible to annoy the 
entire school. 

After repeated failures in leading these boys to a 
change of deportment, it seemed better for three to 
suffer rather than the entire school, so a verdict was 
passed that the disturbing element should be excused 
from further attendance. 

For more than a decade an earnest, consecrated lady 
had been in charge of the primary department of the 
home school. A severe and lingering illness, followed 
by a slow convalescence, had necessitated a prolonged 
leave of absence, and retirement for a season from teach- 
ing of any kind. 

Among the teachers in the ‘‘ Neighborhood School’’ 
was a young man who had graduated from her primary 
class some years before. After leaving the church, 
when the verdict had been pronounced upon the three 
boys above mentioned, his thoughts and steps turned at 
once to his much-loved primary teacher. To her the 
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story was told in detail. - When she heard it, she could 
only reply, ‘‘If they are so bad as that, they are just 
the ones to hold on to."’ ‘* Yes,’’ was the reply, ‘‘ and, 
‘ Foster-mother,’ you are the one who must come and 
teach them."’ 

In spite of physical weakness and the doctor's orders, 
‘« Foster-mother’’ could not refuse this Macedonian 
call, and the next Sunday found her face to face, in a 
separate room, with three boys whom no man could 
tame. Her first thought was, ‘‘Those hands must be 
occupied." Knives and wood were provided, and 
whittling for a specific purpose instituted ; then a sim- 
ple, interesting story was read. 

The second Sunday the whittling was continued, and, 
instead of reading a story, the teacher felt led to try the 
lesson. She began with reference to a recent bicycle 
rac@with which they were familiar. A graphic word- 
picture was made of the preparation, the race, the re- 
sults. Following this was a description of a well-known 
athlete, who had won several prizes. To the question, 
‘*Would you like to be such men, and win such re- 
wards ?'’ came the quick, emphatic, unanimous re- 
sponse, ‘‘ You bet !’’ 

Quickly this teacher told of the severe discipline in 
diet, exercise, and rest, necessary to attain these results. 
Following close on this was a personal application, in 
which the boys, who had been listening with bréathless 
attention, found that they were in a race themselves. 
What was the prize for them to win? ~‘‘ Foster-mother'’ 
had the answer ready: ‘‘Eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither have entered into the heart of man the 
things which God hath prepared for them that love him."’ 

For a moment those boys seemed to forget bicycles 
and athletes and everything else except the wonderful 
prize that might be theirs, as they listened eagerly to the 
low, soft words of an earnest woman describing the re- 
wards of those who became pure, clean, loving, in the 
Christian race. 

The lesson ended, and the whittling put away, the 
question was asked, «Shall we have a story or the lesson 
next Sunday?'’ Immediately came the response, ‘‘ The 
lesson."’ 

The end is not yet, but here is the beginning of one 
solution of that great problem of how to control the dis- 
turbing element that is found in nearly every Sunday- 
school. Whittling is not the only way of occupying the 
hands, and it may be well to remember that busy hands 
are not the ones in which inischief finds an easy lodg- 
ment. 

The ‘‘ Neighborhood School’’ is solving other problems, 
and it is hoped before many months have passed away 
that through the pupils the parents may be reached, and 
that in this church a Sunday afternoon may be passed both 
pleasantly and profitably. Many a church building is 
closed, vacant, and cold, when it might be open, filled, 
and warm, if only those who own it would rise to the 
great heights of the possibilities easily within their reach. 
The influence of such work on a community cannot be 
estimated. A simple, Christian ‘‘neighborhood"’ song 
service is also far reaching, and often leads to higher 
Spiritual life in the homes. 
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A Home Band of Mercy 
By Mary Henshaw Grosvenor 


AROLD and Mary Roberts were most enthusiastic 
members of the Band of Mercy, which*had re- 
cently been organized among the children of the school 
they attended. Indeed, Harold had received a unani- 
mous vote of election to the presidency, while Mary had 
been almost unanimously elected secretary, the few dis- 


senting votes being those of disappointed aspirants to the 
same honor. 


In the first flush of enthusiasm, meetings were so fre- 
quent as to form an excuse for the neglect of such little 
duties as fell to the children’s share in the Roberts’ 
; That very morning Mary had given an impa- 
nent groan in answer to her mother’s gentle question, 
‘‘Mary, dear, have you practiced this morning?’’ and 
when Mrs. Roberts insisted upon the performance of 
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this duty, Mary had grumbled out, with frowning brow, 
«| think my paper is much more important than any 
old strumming on the piano,"’ and had then vented her 
ill-humor upon the inoffending instrument, to judge by 
the banging and discords ascending to the upper cham- 
ber. Mrs. Roberts was sitting there with her sewing, 
while Aunt Belle, who was making a visit to the house- 
hold, darned the family stockings. 

As Aunt Belle was a great favorite with the children, 
her sympathy was claimed at once for the Band of 
Mercy, and before she had been a half-hour in the 
house, she was Carried off for a visit of inspection to the 
garden, which had been converted into a hospital for 
sick and homeless animals. There some four or five 
cats were spending their days in idleness and plenty, 
while a mangy dog, with nothing left of him but a hoarse 
bark and an ungrateful disposition, was proudly displayed 
by Harold, and the story of his rescue from the hands 
of his tormentors graphically told. Nor did they give 
her any peace until her trunk was unpacked, when, with 
the utmost gravity, they inspected her hats and bonnets 
to detect and denounce anything in the shape of feathers 
or aigrettes. But Aunt Belle had been a bird defender 
long before that organization had been dreamed of, and 
so her trimmings received unqualified approbation. 

All of this interested her, even while it amused, and 
she eagerly sympathized with their efforts to lighten in 
any way the sufferings of poor dumb creatures. 

But as the days passed, with those multiplied meetings 
and neglected duties, Aunt Belle’s face grew very grave ; 
and when an unusually discordant crash ascended that 
morning from the parlor, she gave a quick sigh, which 
found its echo from Mrs. Roberts's lips. Later in the 
day Harold came home from school, and, boy like, 
rushed whistling up the stairs and into his mother’s 
room. Mrs. Roberts was lying on the sofa, and, by the 
window in the darkened room. Aunt Belle held up a 
warning finger. 

‘Gently, Harold,’’ she said ; ‘‘ mother has a head- 
ache.’’ ; 

‘Oh, bother !’*—in no very gentle tones ; ‘‘ then who 
will help me look out that thing in the encyclopedia ? 
I want my paper to be thebest of all.’’ 

Just then a tap at the door, and cook entered. 

‘‘The groceries ve not come, ma'am, and I can't 
make the puddin’ ne. 

Mrs. Roberts sat up, and passed her hand wearily over 
her brow. 


* 


‘‘ Harold, did you stop at the grocer’s on your way to 
school this morning ?"’ 

Harold's face grew red. 

‘‘Why, mother, I met Wilson Carr, and we got to 
talking over the Band matters, and I never remembered 
the groceries until this minute. Here's the list.’’ 

‘‘Then you must go at once,’’ his mother said firmly, 
‘and, if you bring the tapioca back from the shop, cook 
will still have time to make the pudding.”’ 

‘‘O mother!'’ Harold said impatiently, ‘‘ can’t Jane 
go?"’ 

‘‘No, Jane is very busy to-day. Besides, Harold, I 
do not intend to make others do your unfinished work."’ 

‘« Then I will be late for the meeting, and I'm presi- 
dent, and it can’t go on without me.”’ 

‘*Il am very sorry, Harold, but I cannot excuse you 
this time. I have done it too often lately.’’ 

‘*] should think poor, suffering animals would be 
much more important than.old tapioca puddings,’’ he 
said resentfully, and went,out, banging first the room 
door, and then the front door, with a force that jarred the 
house. 

And yet, ordinarily, neither Harold nor Mary were 
ill-tempered children, although you may not be inclined 
to agree with me.» Mrs. Roberts sank back on her pil- 
lows with a groan of pain, while Aunt Belle laughed. 

‘‘ There goes the champion of suffering animals,’ she 
said, looking out of the window, ‘‘ with his cap slung on 
the back of his head, and every line of his figure ex- 
pressing contempt for pudding. Perhaps he will change 
his mind at dinner."’ 

‘‘It is no laughing matter, Belle,*’ Mrs. Roberts said 
wearily, ‘I hate to interfere with any of their pleas- 
ures, and this is really such an excellent thing for them ; 
but you see for yourself how they run it into the ground."’ 

‘Harold and Mary are having their first taste of such 
things, and, like their elders, find it very absorbing. 
We can see among our own friends neglected duties and 
Careless housekeeping as a result of just such over-zealous- 
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ness. This is a good time to teach them that no cause is 
helped by neglecting the duty nearest home. They are 
good children, and, I think, will soon grasp the idea."’ 

That evening, after dinner, at which Mrs. Roberts was 
unable to appear, and at which Harold did full justice 
to the pudding, Aunt Belle and the children went into 
the cosy sitting-room, and gathered, in a sociable bunch, 
in front of the open fire. 

The children’s ill-humor had entirely evaporated, and 
they were full of the meeting, its résolutions, finances, 
and papers. Aunt Belle let them talk themselves out, 
giving a really interested hearing ; then, when Mary 
gave her a little hug, saying, ‘‘ Now, auntie, it's your 
turn,’’ she was sure of an equally sympathetic listening 
on their part. ‘“- 

‘‘It all sounds very delightful,’’ she said, brightly, 
‘‘and you seem to be getting along nicely. It was a 
good thing to interest those boys whom you knew to be 
cruel to animals,~and I hope they will soon become 
members. And now let me tell you about my Band of 
Mercy. Perhaps you may like to join it.’’ 

‘‘We don’t have time for this one, auntie,’’ Harold 
said. ‘I'm afraid mother would not hear of our joining 
another."’ 

‘« Mine is a sort of secret band, and you need not tell 
her anything about it.'’ 

‘‘O Aunt Belle !’’—Mary was genuinely shocked, — 
‘«we don’t have secrets from mother.’’ 

‘« That's a good girlie,’’ Aunt Belle answered, with a 
gentle pat of the curly head, ‘‘ but I only said you need 
rot fe// her."’ 

‘« Then how is she to know we belong ?’’ 
getting interested. 

‘You can show her every day.”’ 

‘« But how ? how ?”’ they asked. 

‘‘It is a curious society,’’ Aunt Belle continued, dis- 
regarding their questions, ‘‘for it has no president, no 
secretary, and requires no treasurer, because there are 
no dues. 
papers to be read, and only one rule, by some people 
called the Golden Rule, and quite familiar to both of 
you. It is a home society, and the members are never 
off duty.’’ 

‘It don’t sound very interesting,’’ said Mary. 

‘‘I don’t think you will find membership very in- 
teresting at first, and there may be times when to belong 
to my Band of Mercy will crowd out the other entirely."’ 

‘«Tell us more,’’ said Harold. 

The firelight flickered on two earnest, puzzled young 
faces. . 

‘There are a good many committees, and every 
member belongs to all the committees, which, as you 
will see, occupies a good deal of time. One is the 
Committee of Mercy for Mothers,’’—she paused, and 
Harold's face flushed,—‘‘ and the duties are to save 
them trouble and anxiety in every possible manner ’’ — 

«« Aunt Belle,'’ Harold interrupted, ‘‘do the members 
of this committee remember groceries and shat doors 
quietly ?*’ 

‘«That might be part of their duties under certain 
conditions,'’ she answered. 

Mary was silent, but her face was eloquent. 

‘«Then there is a Committee of Mercy for House- 
maids."’ 

«« | know what they do,’’ Mary spoke eagerly. ‘‘ They 
dust carefully, put their rubbers away, and don’t upset 
things more than they need." °’ 

««Exactly,’’ Aunt Belle replied. ‘* But different du- 
ties would belong to different households. Of course, 
in this one, where the duties are all done so promptly 
and cheerfully ’’— 

‘*Don’t,’’ Harold said pleadingly. 
more committees ?’’ 

‘«*«Not many more. There is the Mercy to Fathers 
Committee, ‘where the members are never to be too 
much engaged with papers and societies to help take off 
overcoats, get the evening paper, or show the numerous 
little attention which fathers appreciate quite as much 
as mothers.'’ 

The children exchanged glances. 

‘Is there a Teacher's Committee ?’’ said Harold. 

‘Or an Aunt Belle Committe ?"' Mary asked slyly. 

«« There might be,’’ was the laughing answer, ‘‘ but 
mine is a Home Band of Mercy, with no outside com- 
mittees of any sort. Now what do you think of it ?’* 

««I don’t think it sounds quite as stupid as it did at 
first," Harold said, ‘‘and I believe I will join."’ 


Harold was 


It has no formal meetings, there are no 


‘Are there any 


** What do you say, Mary ?"’ 

‘* Of course I will, if Harold does.. But you said we 
need not keep it secret from mother. How can we 
show her?" 

‘*Don’t you think a well-dusted parlor, an hour's 
cheerful practicing, and a tidy bedroom, will convince 
her of the existence of the new society ?"’ 

‘* But how can we show her now, this minute ?"" Mary 
insisted. 

‘I'll tell you,’’ said Harold ; «we will go upstairs 
and ask after her head, and, if it is better, let's sit up 
there until bed-time, and let the meeting reports go for 
to-night. Father's up there, so we can kill two birds 
with one stone. And we'll not write another paper, or 
attend another meeting of the outside Band of Mercy, 
until we are quite sure the committees of the Home 
Band have done their work faithfully."’ 

Baltimore, Md. 





A Brooklyn Sunday-School 


By Georgiana C. Holmes 


HE Marcy Avenue Baptist Sunday-school of Brook- 
lyn is unique in mere than one way. In 1872 a 
few members of the Washington Avenue Baptist Church 
felt that a Sunday-school was needed farther out, in a 
new neighborhood, and in June of that year the first 
session of the Marcy Avenue Baptist Sunday-school was 
held. There were present ten officers and teachers and 
fifty-six scholars. Theodore M. Banta, who was the in- 
spirer of the work, was the superintendent. He has been 
re-elected each year, having faithfully served the school 
longer than any other superintendent in Brooklyn. 
From the small beginning large results have come. The 
small building soon had to be enlarged. It was again 
crowded, and twice again the building was «pread_outta 
enfold those who wished to enter. Meanwhile a church 
had been organized. Church and school were again 
crowded, and a new building was a necessity. 

This school was the pioneer in Brooklyn in the line of 
modern Sunday-school appointments. Commodious, 
cheerful rooms, with many new equipments to make 
them convenient and pleasant for teachers and seholars, 
were provided, all under the careful and tireless direc- 
tion of the superintendent. 

There is a free reading-room, supplied with periodi- 
cals and religious papers. Here the scholars of the 
school come for their library books, which avoids the 
confusion of distributing them during school hours, 
Sunday afternoon the reading-room is used for the kin- 
dergarten class, which was started several years ago, 
and which is conducted by a graduated kindergartner. 
From the kindergarten they are promoted to the primary 
department. The room that was originally intended for 
what was then called the infant class, now the primary 
department, was soon found to be too restricted, so the 
little ones were taken into the lecture-room of the 
church. Everything to interest and instruct the scholars 
is provided, and under their leader it has greatly in- 
creased in interest and numbers. This department is 
divided into classes with separate teachers, who have 
time for a short talk on the lesson, to mark the attend- 
ance, and collect the offering. 

The children are being trained in systematic benevo- 
lence. They give a certain amount of the money col- 
lected to their home church, then to the different mission 
causes, and often special cases are helped. The anni- 
versaries of the birthdays of the scholars in this depart- 
ment are celebrated by each child who has had a 
birthday. during the week bringing one cent for each 
year, when, at the proper time during the session, led 
by one carrying a banner, and with the aid of music, 
they march to the platform, and give in their offerings, 
each receiving a card appropriately inscribed as a birth- 
day souvenir. 

After being well grounded in the teaching of this 
class, they are promoted to the graduating class, which 
meets in a room by itself, —the ladies’ parlor ; for on 
Sunday every room in the church, with the exception of 
the audience-room and the kitchen, is occupied by the 










































































































































































































































































historic kings headed by King Menes himself there ap- 
pears, relatively speaking, the same highly developed 
civilization, with all the characteristic features in lan- 
guage, writing, literature, art, etc., which is familiar to 
us from the Egyptian museums in Europe and America. 
The race which represents this civilization is styled as 
mesocephalous by Fouquet. 

Between these two civilizations there is a deep gap, 
which at present cannot be well bridged over by strictly 
scientific methods. We have to wait for further results. 
So much only seems sure,—that the second civilization 
cannot be assumed to have been gradually developed 
out of the first, as the difference of race between the 
representatives of the first and second civilizations is un- 
favorable to such a theory. It must have been imported 
into Egypt from outside. Whence? In his very impor- 
tant and brilliant new work published by Leroux in Paris, 
Recherches sur les Origines de l' Egypte (11), Ethnogra- 
phic préhistorique et Tombeau royal de Négadah ($5), 
Mr. de Morgan draws the inevitable conclusion, corrobo- 
rated by many single facts, that, in view of the extraor- 
dinary age of Babylonian civilization, the only one the 
existence of which we have positive knowledge, outside of 
the Egyptian, at such an early period, the most probable 
solution of the problem must be that the Egyptian eivi- 
lization had its origin in Babylonia. 

The University of Pennsylvania. 
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Spiritual Atmosphere 
By the Rev. Dwight Mallory Pratt 


HAT is called spiritual atmosphere is simply per- 
sonality making itself felt. When virtue went 
out of Christ to heal atrembling yet believing woman, its 
manifestation in that instance was miraculous ; but vir- 
tue or its opposite is ceaselessly outflowing from all per- 
sonality. Call it what we may, influence or spiritual 
potency, it is to the discerning as perceptible as the 
physical presence. Yea, more ; it is the most real thing 
about the person,—that which gives him individuality 
and character. It is that which makes him a vital fac- 
tor in society. Wherever he goes, his spirit—that 
which we usually define as invisible—is the most visible 
and potential thing about him. Men are not seen until 
their spirits are seen. Men, as men, have no influence 
until their souls, their inner lives, touch others. This 
inner life cannot be concealed. It so pervades and pos- 
sesses the outer life that the physical is its constant 
revelation. The effect is what is called spiritual atmos- 
phere, the word ‘‘spiritual'’ being here used in its 
most inclusive sense. The impression made is none the 
less definite for being at times indefinable. One enters 
a home, and is marvelously affected by its influence. 
The effect is not due to anything said or done in par- 
ticular, but to the atmosphere in which he finds himself. 
It stimulates or depresses, quiets or makes restless, re- 
fines or repels. He covets frequent access to its sweet 
and holy environment or is utterly repelled thereby. 

As a flower flavors the surrounding atmosphere with 
its aroma, so does personality with its quality. Herein 
lies the mystery and miracle of all personal influence. 
Herein also lies the value and responsibility of life. 
The contribution which every individual makes to the 
life about him is very positive and vital. It is impossi- 
ble to measure the power of one’s own personality. We 
are unconscious, largely, of our influence, and of the 
mature of it. But so distinct and perceptible is this 
Spiritual quality that even children instinctively detect 
and interpret it, and are atttacted or repelled thereby. 
They arrive at their conclusion by no conscious process 
of reasoning, but by the more profound, direct, and in- 
tuitive discovery of the soul. One who studies children 
will be impressed by the unerring accuracy, at times, of 
this intuitive knowledge. This fact illustrates the per- 
vasiveness and subtilty of personal. influence. 

To become aware of it summons the serious mind to 
# new sense of life's responsibility. By the atmosphere 
our own spiritual condition creates, we are pouring into 

other lives the qualities which either blemish or beau- 
tify, hinder or help. As one sweet voice can bring 
many discordant ones to ultimate harmony, so one sweet 
Spirit can change the atmosphere of a home, a church, a 
community. But the spirit which gives must first itself 
have received. ‘The genuine disciple has discovered 
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that the source of all gentleness and strength, refine- 
ment and power, is the personality of Christ. To pos- 
sess his spirit, and not create by one’s own life a helpful, 
stimulating, spiritual atmosphere, is an impossibility. 
In times of deep, quiet religious awakening the presence 
of God is distinctly and marvelously felt. ‘This well- 
known, unique, blessed experience is no miracle or mys- 
tery. God is indeed present in the person of the Holy 
Spirit, but he is present in men, not outside of them. 
Their spirits and personalities reveal him because di- 
vinely indwelt. This should, in a large and abiding 
measure, be the normal and coveted state of Christ's 
followers. The atmosphere of their lives should reveal 
their nearness to their Lord. - They should carry him 
with them, as did Ignatius when he gave his name to 
the persecuting Roman emperor as ‘‘ Theophorus,’’ thus 
indicating that he carried God in a, most literal and 
blessed way in his heart. No home will then be with- 
out its refinement, and no church without the pervasive 
and perceptible spirit of devotion and prayer. 

What our sanctuaries afe depends upon the spiritual at- 
mosphere of those who enter. The worshiper in the pew 
creates the conditions for all successful ministry. Souls 
are saved more by the souls they touch than by the 
words they hear. An infidel once said of some spiritu- 
ally minded man, —was it the Earl of Shaftesbury ?—<‘‘I 
cannot be in the presence of that saintly man one hour 
without feeling that I am lost.’" So mighty is the at- 
mosphere that surrounds personality. Every life filled 
and guided by the spirit of God is like the health-giving 
atmosphere to a sick and needy world. 

Auburndale, Mass. 


re 
A Neighborhood School 


By Mary Louisa Butler 


N ITS « Neighborhood School’’ one of our wealthy, 
influential churches has commenced what may well 
be called a unique work. Its own Sunday-school is 
held directly after the morning service, but the members 
are mostly from the church families. Consecrated in. 
vestigation disclosed two facts, First, that in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the church was a large number of 
children who were as sheep having no shepherd. For 
many reasons they were not of a class to affiliate readily 
or well with the already established Sunday-school, 
yet they were surely those whom Christ came to save. 

Fact number two revealed several young people in 
the church ready to do Christian work, if only rightly 
directed. 

From these situations the question. naturally arising 
was, ‘‘ How can these two classes be best brought to- 
gether ?"’ 

Upon application, the Sunday-school rooms of the 
church, unused between the hours of two and six, were 
placed at the disposal of a committee, for a service to 
begin at three o”clock. A leader and teachers were 
secured from the pupils of the Sunday-schvol, the doors 
thrown open, and invitations extended to neighboring 
children to come in. 

The enrolment was not long in reaching the one hun- 
dred mark, and for a few Sundays everything moved 
serenely. No fixed rules were adopted for the program, 
but everything was done-to make the services both Chris- 
tian and entertaining. As the novelty began to wear off 
a little, a disturbing element was found in certain youths 
who persisted in doing everything possible to annoy the 
entire school. 

After repeated failures in leading these boys to a 
change of deportment, it seemed better for three to 
suffer rather than the entire school, so a verdict was 
passed that the disturbing element should be excused 
from further attendance. 

For more than a decade an earnest, consecrated lady 
had been in charge of the primary department of the 
home school. A severe and lingering illness, followed 
by a slow convalescence, had necessitated a prolonged 
leave of absence, and retirement for a season from teach- 
ing of any kind. 

Among the teachers in the ‘‘ Neighborhood School"’ 
was a young man who had graduated from her primary 
class some years before. After leaving the church, 
when the verdict had been pronounced upon the three 
boys above mentioned, his thoughts and steps turned at 
once to his much-loved primary teacher. To her the 
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story was told in detail. -When she heard it, she could 
only reply, ‘‘If they are so bad as that, they are just 
the ones to hold on to.’’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ was the reply, ‘‘ and, 
‘ Foster-mother,’ you are the one who must come and 
teach them."’ 

In spite of physical weakness and the doctor's orders, 
‘« Foster-mother’’ could not refuse this Macedonian 
call, and the next Sunday found her face to face, in a 
separate room, with three boys whom no man could 
tame. Her first thought was, ‘‘ Those hands must be 
occupied.’" Knives and wood were provided, and 
whittling for a specific purpose instituted ; then a sim- 
ple, interesting story was read. 

The second Sunday the whittling was continued, and, 
instead of reading a story, the teacher felt led to try the 
lesson. She began with reference to a recent bicycle 
rac@with which they were familiar. A graphic word- 
picture was made of the preparation, the race, the re- 
sults. Following this was a description of a well-known 
athlete, who had won several prizes. To the question, 
‘*Would you like to be such men, and win such re- 
wards ?’’ came the quick, emphatic, unanimous re- 
sponse, ‘‘ You bet !’’ 

Quickly this teacher told of the severe discipline in 
diet, exercise, and rest, necessary to attain these results. 
Following close on this was a personal application, in 
which the boys, who had been listening with breathless 
attention, found that they were in a race themselves. 
What was the prize for them to win? ~‘ Foster-mother'’ 
had the answer ready: ‘‘Eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither have entered into the heart of man the 
things which God hath prepared for them that love him."’ 

For a moment those boys seemed to forget bicycles 
and athletes and everything else except the wonderful 
prize that might be theirs, as they listened eagerly to the 
low, soft words of an earnest woman describing the re- 
wards of those who became pure, clean, loving, in the 
Christian race. 

The lesson ended, and the whittling put away, the 
question was asked, «Shall we have a story or the lesson 
next Sunday ?'’ Immediately came the response, ‘‘ The 
lesson."' 

The end is not yet, but here is the beginning of one 
solution of that great problem of how to control the dis- 
turbing element that is found in nearly every Sunday- 
school. Whittling is not the only way of occupying the 
hands, and it may be well to remember that busy hands 
are not the ones in which mischief finds an easy lodg- 
ment. 

The «‘ Neighborhood School” is solving other problems, 
and it is hoped before many months have passed away 
that through the pupils the parents may be reached, and 
that in this church a Sunday afternoon may be passed both 
pleasantly and profitably. Many a church building is 
closed, vacant, and cold, when it might be open, filled, 
and warm, if only those who own it would rise to the 
great heights of the possibilities easily within their reach. 
The influence of such work on a community cannot be 
estimated. A simple, Christian ‘‘neighborhood"’ song 
service is also far reaching, and often leads to higher 
spiritual life in the homes. 


FOR CHNENeLOME 


A Home Band of Mercy 
By Mary Henshaw Grosvenor 


AROLD and Mary Roberts were most enthusiastic 
members of the Band of Mercy, which*had re- 
cently been organized among the children of the school 
they attended. Indeed, Harold had received a unani- 
mous vote of election to the presidency, while Mary had 
been almost unanimously elected secretary, the few dis- 
senting votes being those of disappointed aspirants to the 
same honor. 

In the first flush of enthusiasm, meetings were so fre- 
quent as to form an excuse for the neglect of such little 
duties as fell to the children’s share in the Roberts’ 
home. That very morning Mary had given an impa- 
tient groan in answer to her mother’s gentle question, 
‘‘ Mary, dear, have you practiced this morning ?"’ and 
when. Mrs. Roberts insisted upon the performance of 
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this duty, Mary had grumbled out, with frowning brow, 
«| think my paper is much more important than any 
old strumming on the piano,’’ and had then vented her 
ill-humor upon the inoffending instrument, to judge by 
the banging and discords ascending to the upper cham- 
ber. Mrs. Roberts was sitting there with her sewing, 
while Aunt Belle, who was making a visit to the house- 
hold, darned the family stockings. 

As Aunt Belle was a great favorite with the children, 
her sympathy was claimed at once for the Band of 
Mercy, and before she had been a half-hour in the 
house, she was carried off for a visit of inspection to the 
garden, which had been converted into a hospital for 
sick and homeless animals. There some four or five 
cats were spending their days in idleness and plenty, 
while a mangy dog, with nothing left of him but a hoarse 
bark and an ungrateful disposition, was proudly displayed 
by Harold, and the story of his rescue from the hands 
of his tormentors graphically told. Nor did they give 
her any peace until her trunk was unpacked, when, with 
the utmost gravity, they inspected her hats and bonnets 
to detect and denounce anything in the shape of feathers 
or aigrettes. But Aunt Belle had been a bird defender 
long before that organization had been dreamed of, and 
so her trimmings received unqualified approbation. 

All of this interested her, even while it amused, and 
she eagerly sympathized with their efforts to lighten in 
any way the sufferings of poor dumb creatures. 

But as the days passed, with those multiplied meetings 
and neglected duties, Aunt Belle’s face grew very grave ; 
and when an unusually discordant crash ascended that 
morning from the parlor, she gave a quick sigh, which 
found its echo from Mrs. Roberts's lips. Later in the 
day Harold came home from school, and, boy like, 
rushed whistling up the stairs and into his mother's 
room. Mrs. Roberts was lying on the sofa, and, by the 
window in the darkened room. Aunt Belle held up a 
warning finger. 

‘‘Gently, Harold,’’ she said ; ‘‘ mother has a head- 
ache.”’ 

‘‘Oh, bother !’’—in no very gentle tones ; ‘‘ then who 
will help me look out that thing in the encyclopedia ? 
1 want my paper to be the best of all.’’ 2% 

Just then a tap at the door, and cook entered. 

‘‘The groceries have not come, ma'am, and I can't 
make the puddin dinner."’ 

Mrs. Roberts sat up, and passed her hand wearily over 
her brow. 

‘‘ Harold, did you stop at the grocer’s on your way to 
school this morning ?"’ 

Harold's face grew red. 

‘‘Why, mother, I met Wilson Carr, and we got to 
talking over the Band matters, and I never remembered 
the groceries until this minute. Here's the list.’’ 

‘‘ Then you must go at once,’’ his mother said firmly, 
‘and, if you bring the tapioca back from the shop, cook 
will still have time to make the pudding."’ 

‘‘O mother !"’ Harold said impatiently, ‘‘ can’t Jane 
go?'’ 

‘‘No, Jane is very busy to-day. Besides, Harold, I 
do not intend to make others do your unfinished work."’ 

‘« Then I will be late for the meeting, and I'm presi- 
dent, and it can’t go on without me."’ 

‘‘I am very sorry, Harold, but I cannot excuse you 
this time. I have done it too often lately.’’ 

‘*I should think poor, suffering animals would be 
much more important than.old tapioca puddings,’’ he 
said resentfully, and went,out, banging first the room 
door, and then the front door, with a force that jarred the 
house. 

And yet, ordinarily, neither Harold nor Mary were 
ill-tempered children, although you may not be inclined 
to agree with me. - Mrs. Roberts sank back on her pil- 
lows with a groan of pain, while Aunt Belle laughed. 

‘« There goes the champion of suffering animals,’’ she 
said, looking out of the window, ‘‘ with his cap slung on 
the back of his head, and every line of his figure ex- 
pressing contempt for pudding. Perhaps he will change 
his mind at dinner."’ 

‘‘It is no laughing matter, Belle,*’ Mrs. Roberts said 
wearily. ‘I hate to interfere with any of their pleas- 
ures, and this is really such an excellent thing for them ; 
but you see for yourself how they run it into the ground."’ 

‘‘ Harold and Mary are having their first taste of such 
things, and, like their elders, find it very absorbing. 
We can see among our own friends neglected duties and 
Careless housekeeping as a result of just such over-zealous- 
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ness. This is a good time to teach them that no cause is 
helped by neglecting the duty nearest home. They are 
good children, and, I think, will soon grasp the idea."’ 

That evening, after dinner, at which Mrs. Roberts was 
unable to appear, and at which Harold did full justice 
to the pudding, Aunt Belle and the children went into 
the cosy sitting-room, and gathered, in a sociable bunch, 
in front of the open fire. 

The children’s ill-humor had entirely evaporated, and 
they were full of the meeting, its résolutions, finances, 
and papers. Aunt Belle let them talk themselves out, 
giving a really interested hearing ; then, when Mary 
gave her a little hug, saying, ‘‘ Now, auntie, it's your 
turn,’’ she was sure of an equally sympathetic listening 
on their part. 

‘*It all sounds very delightful,’’ she said, brightly, 
‘cand you seem to be getting along nicely. It was a 
good thing to interest those boys whom you knew to be 
cruel to animals,~and I hope they will soon become 
members. And now let me tell you about my Band of 
Mercy. Perhaps you may like to join it.’’ 

‘We don’t have time for this one, auntie,’’ Harold 
said. ‘I'm afraid mother would not hear of our joining 
another."’ 

‘« Mine is a sort of secret band, and you need not tell 
her anything about it.’’ 

‘©O Aunt Belle !’’—Mary was genuinely shocked, — 
‘we don’t have secrets from mother.’’ 

‘« That's a good girlie,’ Aunt Belle answered, with a 
gentle pat of the curly head, ‘‘ but I only said you need 
rot ¢e// her.”’ 

‘« Then how is she to know we belong ?’’ 
getting interested. 

‘«You can show her every day."’ 

‘* But how ? how ?”’ they asked. 

‘It is a curious society,’’ Aunt Belle continued, dis- 
regarding their questions, ‘‘for it has no president, no 
secretary, and requires no treasurer, because there are 
no dues. It has no formal meetings, there are no 
papers to be read, and only one rule, by some people 
called the Golden Rule, and quite familiar to both of 
you. It is a home society, and the members are never 
off duty.”’ 

‘«It don’t sound very interesting,’’ said Mary. 

‘I don’t think you will find membership very in- 
teresting at first, and there may be times when to belong 
to my Band of Mercy will crowd out the other entirely.’’ 

‘«Tell us more,’’ said Harold. 

The firelight flickered on two earnest, puzzled young 
faces. 


Harold was 


a 

‘There are a good many committees, and every 
member belongs to all the committees, which, as you 
will see, occupies a good deal of time. One is the 
Committee of Mercy for Mothers,’’—she paused, and 
Harold's face flushed,—‘‘ and the duties are to save 
them trouble and anxiety in every possible manner '’— 

‘¢ Aunt Belle,’’ Harold interrupted, ‘‘do the members 
of this committee remember groceries and shat doors 
quietly ?*’ 

‘«That might be part of their duties under certain 
conditions,"’ she answered. 

Mary was silent, but her face was eloquent. 

‘*Then there is a Committee of Mercy for House- 
maids."’ 

«« | know what they do,'’ Mary spoke eagerly. ‘‘ They 
dust carefully, put their rubbers away, and don't upset 
things more than they need." ! 

‘«Exactly,’* Aunt Belle replied. ‘‘ But different du- 
ties would belong to different households. Of course, 
in this one, where the duties are all done so promptly 
and cheerfully ’’ — 

‘*Don't,’’ Harold said pleadingly. 
more committees ?'’ 

‘*Not many more. There is the Mercy to Fathers 
Committee, ‘where the members are never to be too 
much engaged with papers and societies to help take off 
overcoats, get the evening paper, or show the numerous 
little attention which fathers appreciate quite as much 
as mothers.’ 


‘*Are there any 


The children exchanged glances. 

‘*Is there a Teacher's Committee ?"’ said Harold. 

‘Or an Aunt Belle Committe ?*" Mary asked slyly. 

«« There might be,’’ was the laughing answer, ‘‘ but 
mine is a Home Band of Mercy, with no outside com- 
mittees of any sort. Now what do you think of it?"’ 

**I don’t think it sounds quite as stupid as it did at 
first," Harold said, ‘and I believe I will join."’ 


** What do you say, Mary ?"’ 

‘* Of course I will, if Harold does.. But you said we 
need not keep it secret from mother. How can we 
show her?" 

**Don't you think a well-dusted parlor, an hour's 
cheerful practicing, and a tidy bedroom, will convince 
her of the existence of the new society ?*’ 

«« But how can we show her now, this minute ?"’ Mary 
insisted. 

«‘T'll tell you,’’ said Harold; «we will go upstairs 
and ask after her head, and, if it is better, let's sit up 
there until bed-time, and let the meeting reports go for 
to-night. Father's up there, so we can kill two birds 
with one stone. And we'll not write another paper, or 
attend another meeting of the outside Band of Mercy, 
until we are quite sure the committees of the Home 
Band have done their work faithfully."’ 

Baltimore, Ma. 





A Brooklyn Sunday-School 


By Georgiana C. Holmes 


HE Marcy Avenue Baptist Sunday-school of Brook- 
lyn is unique in mere than one way. In 1872 a 
few members of the Washington Avenue Baptist Church 
felt that a Sunday-school was needed farther out, in a 
new neighborhood, and in June of that year the. first 
session of the Marcy Avenue Baptist Sunday-school was 
held. There were present ten officers and teachers and 
fifty-six scholars. Theodore M. Banta, who was the in- 
spirer of the work, was the superintendent. He has been 
re-elected each year, having faithfully served the school 
longer than any other superintendent in Brooklyn. 
From the small beginning large results have come. The 
small building soon had to be enlarged. It was again 
crowded, and twice again the building was:epread, 
enfold those who wished to enter. Meanwhiléae 
had been organized. Church and school were again 
crowded, and a new building was a necessity. 

This school was the pioneer in Brooklyn in the line of 
modern Sunday-school appointments. Commodious, 
cheerful rooms, with many new equipments to make 
them convenient and pleasant for teachers and seholars, 
were provided, all under the careful and tireless direc- 
tion of the superintendent. 

There is a free reading-room, supplied with periodi- 
cals and religious papers. Here the scholars of the 
school come for their library books, which avoids the 
confusion of distributing them during school hours, 
Sunday afternoon the reading-room is used for the kin- 
dergarten class, which was started several years ago, 
and which is conducted by a graduated kindergartner. 
From the kindergarten they are premoted to the primary 
department. The room that was originally intended for 
what was then called the infant class, now the primary 
department, was soon found to be too restricted, so the 
little ones were taken into the lecture-room of the 
church. Everything to interest and instruct the scholars 
is provided, and under their leader it has greatly in- 
creased in interest and numbers. This department is 
divided into classes with separate teachers, who have 
time for a short talk on the lesson, to mark the attend- 
ance, and collect the offering. 

The children are being trained in systematic benevo- 
lence. They give a certain amount of the money col- 
lected to their home church, then to the different mission 
causes, and often special cases are helped. The anni- 
versaries of the birthdays of the scholars in this depart- 
ment are celebrated by each child who has had a 
birthday during the week bringing one cent for each 
year, when, at the proper time during the session, led 
by one carrying a banner, and with the aid of music, 
they march to the platform, and give in their offerings, 
each receiving a card appropriately inscribed as a birth- 
day souvenir. 

After being well grounded in the teaching of this 
class, they are promoted to the graduating class, which 
meets in a room by itself, —the ladies’ parlor ; for on 
Sunday every room in the church, with the exception of 
the audience-room and the kitchen, is occupied by the 
















































































.Sunday-school. There is no cast-iron rule as to the age. 
of candidates for promotion, ability governing, though 
generally entering the graduating class between the ages 
of eight and ten. ‘They are expected to remain here one 
year, during which time they memorize certain portions 
of the Bible, and also are able to repeat the names of 
the books in the Old and New Testaments in their order, 
and should be able to read in the Third Reader used in 
the public schools. They also use a catechism, the an- 
Swers to the questions being given by Scripture verses. 
After a regular examination they are ready for the inter- 
mediate department. 

The main room, for the intermediate department, is a 
delightful one, large and very cheerful. It is furnished 
with a table for each class, around which are grouped 
chairs. Each class is liberally supplied with Bibles 
and hymn-books. The lesson paper furnished to each 
teacher is The Sunday School Times. 

Sixteen class-rooms for the senior department sur- 
round the ground floor of this room, having sliding 
doors, which are raised during the general exercises. 
Above these doors, in stained glass, are appropriate quo- 
tations from the Bible. A gallery around the room is 
divided into twenty class-rooms furnished as the others. 

There is a large mixed class of adults—ladies in the 
majority—taught by a minister. ‘There is also a normal 
class for instructing and training young men and women 
as teachers, The teacher, a man, is a Greek and Latin 
scholar, thoroughly versed in the Scriptures. The 
larger class in the school is composed of men, with a 
membership of eighty-eight. The teacher of this class 
isa very busy man during the week (as are the majority 
of the officers and teachers). Much time is given to the 
class and its work apart from the Sunday session, for it 
is thoroughly organized for good works, having commit- 
tees for many branches of benevolence, and for literary 
and social purposes. Monthly, quarterly, and annual 
meetings are held, to which special guests are invited, 
and entertainment is furnished. The school has not 
failed to reach out to those whose duties prevent them 
from meeting with others for the study of the word. 

A Home Department was started several years ago 
with a lady in charge. Occasional social gatherings are 
hal, te become soquainten with aach omer, and those 
who are not shut in attend in goodly numbers. At 
these socials the superintendent and pastor, at the head 
of this large hive of busy workers, are welcomed with 
much pleasure. 

Teachers'-meetings are held quarterly for the trans- 
action of business, and for the discussion of topics of 
interest and benefit to the school. At the close of the 
business meeting, in the interest of sociability and 
good-fellowship, refreshments are served. The pastor 
always attends the teachers'-mectings, being inter- 
ested in all that pertains to the Sunday-school. Every 
Sunday during the winter months, at the close of the 
school session, a prayer-meeting is held for a half- 
hour, the prominent aim of the school being to bring 
the scholars to Christ. All teachers and scholars who 
can are invited by the superintendent to remain to this 
meeting. They gather in a smaller room, the superin- 
~ tendent leads, the pastor always being on the platform 
also when not having an engagement elsewhere. These 
prayer-meetings are well attended, much interest being 
manifested by teachers and scholars. This is the place 
where many have been brought to a decision, and have 
taken a stand for Christ, where, largely, the harvest has 
been garnered from the seed sown in the classes. There 
is never any excitement, no urging, short, quiet talks 
and experiences are given, prayers offered, and many ex- 


pressions of regret are heard when the season arrives for. 


the meetings to close. 

A peculiarity of this school is the large number of 
young men and women members, the senior department 
Outnumbering either of the others, which is very un- 
usual. 

On the anniversary of the organization of the school, 
» which occurs in June, the evening service of the church 
is given up, and the school occupies the audience-room, 
filling ground floor and gallery, leaving few seats for 
visitors. The large gathering of teachers and scholars is 
| an inspiring sight. The primary department carries off 
the palm, musically, at these anniversaries. They have 
a hymn exclusively for themselves, which they sing in 
excellent time with much vim, while the audience listens 
appreciatively. 

The closing of the first quarter of a century for the 
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school was celebrated the 6th of June hast. Mr. Sania: 
who was the first one in the small mission, is the last one 
of the original ten officers and teachers left in the large 
school, being still at his post at the front 

From a membership of sixty-six officers, teachers, and 
scholars, the school has increased to a total of 1,862. 
The planning and grading for the betterment of the 
school has been done with much thought and care, and, 
though thoroughly organized, you are not conscious of 
any machinery. ‘The work has gone on quietly and 
smoothly, the superintendent, assistant superintendent, 
secretary, and missionary, serving faithfully without 
change. 

The school has a roll of honor, upon which the names 
of those teachers and scholars who have been present a 
given number of Sundays during the year are enrolled. 
At the yearly anniversary these names are called, each 
person receiving a certificate, which is the only thing in 
the way of a reward the school offers. _ 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
CO 


A monthly meeting of teachers and 
officers for conference over Sunday- 
school matters, aside from the study 
of the lesson, is sometimes found to be profitable, giving 
chance for close acquaintance, for exchange of views and 
methods, and for unifying the work of the school. In 


Monthly Informal 
Conference 


an informal, social fashion, the interests of the different. 


departments are discussed. Sometimes all take equal 
conversational part, divisions of the topic being assigned 
to different ones by way of opening the discussion. The 
relation of the church and the school, the best means of 
securing the co-operation of all, of enlarging the Home 
Department, of promoting spiritual interests, of securing 
contributions, home study of the lesson, and due atten- 
tion to supplemental courses,—all these and kindred 
vital topics may well be given an evening apiece. A 
monthly gathering in a private parlor affords a social 
opportunity such as cannot be found during a meeting 
for the study of the lesson. 


RA 


Whether it is a public covenanting 
in an ‘installation service,'’ or a 
private covenanting of heart, how important the serious, 
deliberate purpose of self-devotion on the part of officers 
and teachers! A public installation service in an IIli- 
nois Sunday-school was conducted by the pastor with 
appropriate prayers, Scripture readings, addresses, and 
charges, the teachers giving expression to the promise 
below : 


A Covenant Form 


I do solemnly devote myself, in the fear and by the favor of 
God, to my Sunday-school work. I will study my Bible thor- 
oughly, and strive to govern and to teach my scholars intelligently 
and faithfully. 1 will endeavor to be a loyal and exemplary mem- 
ber of my church, and an example to my scholars in the use of 
the means of grace. 1 will counsel spiritually with my scholars at 
home and elsewhere, and will give such portion of my time as is 
possible to my Sunday-school duties. I will strive to be punctual 
and present at school and at all meetings of teachers. In the 


presence of God and his people, and by the grace of Jesus Christ. 
Amen. 


Golden Text Scrap-Books 
By J. F. McIntyre 


EACHERS often have difficulty in getting their 
scholars to regularly commit the golden texts to 
memory. In such a casé it is often possible to adopt 
some plan whereby the end sought may be indirectly 
accomplished which could not be gained by simple per- 
suasion. A good illustration of this is the ‘‘ Golden 
Text Scrap-Book"' idea as a means whereby the pupils 
may be induced to memorize the golden texts. The way 
the plan works is this « 

The teacher obtains a sufficient number of oblong 
scrap-books to supply the class, containing about fifty 
leaves each, interleaved at the back, and the pages, say, 
about three by five inches, or perhaps a little larger ; 
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also a supply of blank slips of a paper little smaller 
than the leaves of the scrap-books. These slips are 
given out to the scholars from Sunday to Sunday, two or 
three at a time, as they are required, and they take them 
home, each scholar, during the week, writing out neatly 
in the center of slip the Golden Text for the following 
Sunday, and signing their name, the teacher also doing 
the same, something after this manner : 





MARCH 13, 1898. | 
** He that soweth the good seed is the Son of man“ | 


(Matt. 13 : 37). 
WILLIE BOWER. 








These slips are produced at next linia and the pupil 
who recites the text most perfectly, and has written out 
his slip neatly, exchanges text-slips with the teacher. 
The other pupils in the class also exchange slips as 
directed by the teacher. These texts they take home, 
and paste them in their scrap-books, one on a leaf, to 
preserve them. At the end of the year, each scholar in 
class, if he attends regularly, will have a handy little 
scrap-book, containing all the golden texts for the year, 
some of them written by the teacher, and some by 
the fellow-pupils in the class, thus possessing, a profit- 
able and pleasant memento of Sunday-school days for 
after life. The teacher will also have completed a 
book at the same time as the scholars; and, at the end 
of the term, an examination could be held, and a reward 
given to the one that could remember the most golden 
texts, also to the pupil who held most texts written by 
the teacher, and to the one who presented the neatest 
kept scrap-book. 

A great advantage from this plan is that, by writing 
out each Golden Text several times (as the scholars 
would necessarily do in order to haye them neat), they 
would be more apt to remember them. They would 
also have a strong incentive to being regularly at school, 
as each day absent would mean a blank page in their 
scrap-book, And, above all, the great aim would be 
in storing their minds with leading Scripture texts, the 
future benefit of which could not be foretold. 


Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
CO 


Outline Supplee ©OOd work in the class is, sure to 
mental Lessons on affect the whole school in one way or 
the O16 biereaecmcntl another. Miss Miriam. K. Davis, a 
teacher in St. Mark's Evangelical Lutheran Sunday- 
school, St. Louis, found that her ‘ class of small girls had 
difficulty in finding references, owing to a lack of familiar- 
ity with the order of the books of the Bible.’’ Her 
effort to teach them about the Old Testament books, one 
at a time, proved so successful, that the superintendent 
desired to drill the whole school in her outline. ‘This 
was done in a series of five supplemental lessons, which 
were also printed in leaflet form for distribution to all 
the scholars. The work is well done, and has original 
features. Miss Davis's address is 3719 Page Avenue. 
Any one requesting a copy will, of course, remember ‘he 
courtesy of enclosing postage. 


ma 


A spirit of union is to be expected in 
the successful Sunday-school class, 
and union is the natural forerunner of 
reunion. A young ladies’ class in Calvary Presbyterian 
Sunday-school of Buffalo, New York, recently held its 
fifteenth annual reunion, with fifty members at supper, 
with floral decorations, a birthday cake and candles, a 
poem, a class history, essays on several themes, delight- 
ful music, and even a ‘‘class yell,”’ yet, withal, with a 
serious purpose, and a lasting impression of affection and 
spiritual growth. 


A 
Class Reunion 


a | 


Taking turns in work often increases 
Scholars Preparing the interest, 


Quastions ts Gate besides improving the 


Into a class just beyond the 
‘‘intermediate,’’ where it seemed an impossibility to in- 
duce lesson preparation, engender enthusiasm, or com- 
mand attention, a new teacher came with the following 
plan. Each pupil, in the alphabetical order of his 
name, was required to prepare a list of questions upon 
the lesson for use on the following Sunday. -The teacher 
guides and directs the exercise. This method is a com- 


quality. 


; mendable one for any department outside the primary. 
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Lesson Calendar 
Second Quarter, 1898 


April 3.—The Woman of Canaan... :....... Matt. 15: 21-31 


: _ fSufferings of Jesus Foretold » . . . ... Mat 16: 21-28 
2. April to. {Or The Resurrection of Jesus (Easter) . . Mark 16: 1-8 


3. April 17.—The Transfiguration. ........... * Matt. 17: 1-9 
4. April 24.—A Lesson on Forgiveness .......-. Matt. 18: 21-35 
5. May 1.—The Triumphal Entry. ........... Matt. 21 : 6-16 
6. May 8.—The Marriage Feast.......... Matt. 22: 1-14 
7. Ee ee ER or eos eo so ee 6 09 Matt. 24 : 42-5: 
8. May 22.—The Day of Judgment ........... Matt. 25: 31-46 
9. May 29.—The Lord’s Supper... .....:.... Matt. 26:.17-30 
10. June 5.—Jesus Condemned ............ : Matt. 27: 21-26 
st. Jume 12.—Jesus Crucified .......0.% 2.06. Matt. 27 : 35-50 
12. June 19.—The Risen Lord ...... .. . . @.~. y*Matt. 28; 8-20 - 


13. June 26.—Review. 


Outline Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 


on 
— 


Study 19.—The Last Public Teaching 


Matthew 22 : 15 to 23 : 39 (28,9, Part III. See ‘* General 


Survey,’’ Study 1). 

Having entered Jerusalem with a distinct Messianic claim, 
and accepted the plaudits of the people in spite of official 
criticism, Jesus further incensed the leadérs by his refusal to 
furnish special credentials for his assumptions, and sealed 
their-hostility by denouncing them as fruitless and rejected 
of God. 


15-46, Z 8). 

1. The Pharisees and the Tribute to Cesar (22 : 15-22). 
Note the aim of this inquiry (v. 15), and consider the crafti- 
ness of the quection selected (Comp. Luke 23 : 2), and the 
sycophancy of the address to Jesus (v. 164), On the Jew- 
ish feeling concerning payment of tribute see Josephus, 
‘ Antiquities,’’ XVIII, i, 1,6; also Edersheim, II, 385 ; and 
the note in Broadus h, 1. Mark the penetration of their craft 
by Jesus, and his lofty and searching reply. Consider the 
idea of the kingdom involved in his words, and compare John 
18 : 36 and Luke 17: 20f. Consider how unwelcome these 
words must have been to people restless under the Rofhan 
yoke ; also how completely Jesus avoided giving any oppor- 
tunity for a charge either of treason or want of patriotism. 

2. The Sadducees and the Resurrection (zz + @3-33). On 
the Sadducees as a party in Jewish life see B. D. and the 
commentaries on Matthew 3: 7. They were the aristocratic, 
that is, in Judea, the priestly, party (comp. Acts § : 17). 
Worldly in life, they rejected the stricter religious practices 
and the more exalted religious thought of the Pharisees. See 
Josephus, ‘* Antiquities,’ XIII, x, 6, and XVIII, i, 3, 4. 
Edersheim has an elaborate discussion of the relation of the 
two parties (I, 310-325). For the Mosaic law appealed to by 
the questioners see Deuteronomy 25 :5ff. Note that the 
aim of the question was not at all instruction, but ridicule. 
Mark the rebuke by Jesus, and his confirmation of the later 
Jewish doctrine (v. 29; comp. 2 Tim. 1: 10). Consider 
Jesus’ argument for the resurrection, ‘‘ Fellowship with God 
in any measure indicates some likeness to God’s nature ”’ 
(v. 32; comp. John 17:3). His treatment of the passage 
is an illumination of it, not strictly an explanation of the 
meaning in its Old Testament context. The full truth is in- 
volved in the relation presupposed, not in the language used. 
Consider the profoundness of this thought as set forth by 
Jesus. 

3: The Lawyer and the Great Commandment (22 : 34-40). 
On the sincerity of this questioner see Mark 12 : 28, 32-34. 
The element of temptation in the question (v. 35) may have 
been in the desire of the Pharisees to engage Jesus in a rab- 
binic discussion, and so entangle him, by putting forth as his 
questioner just such an earnest man, enthusiastic over the dis- 


1. THE Four QUESTIONS (22: 


comfiture of the Sadducees (Mark 12: 28).° See commentaries * 


and Edersheim, II, 403f. Mark the prompt response of 
Jesus, and consider his whole teaching from the Sermon on 
the Mount down (especially Luke ‘10 : 25 ff.). “ Mark notices 
the complete collapse of the attempts to entangle Jesus 
(12 : 34). 

4. Jesus’ Counter - Question (22 : 41-46). 
back to the professional pride which the leaders had met in 
their failure to entrap the Galilean prophet. With that in 
mind, mark the acuteness of this question put by Jesus, —he 
will worst them on their own ground: The questiofi he put 
should have given no difficulty to men whdé‘had More than a 
superficial understanding of the Scriptures. Compare John 
5 : 39. On the One Hundred-and Tenth Psalm, as messiani- 
cally interpreted in Jesus’ day, see the commentaries. Note 


Consider the set- 


tale 4 oy 
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how this question opened thé way for the“recégiition of un- 


expected features in the manifestation of the Messiah, thus its 
suitableness to prepare any whose hearts were at all suscepti- 
ble-for the recognition of the Messiah in so lowly 4 One as the~ 
Nazarene. Consider the final silence which follows. 
Il. THE DENUNCIATION OF THE PHARISEES (23 : 1-39). 

With this chapter compare Luke 11 : 37-52 ; 20: 45-47, and 
consider that Matthew may have gathered his material here 
from different situations. Ponder the terrible severity of these 
words from the lips of Him who said ‘‘Come unto me."’ 
Mark their merciless exposure of hypocrisy, their uncompro- 
mising scorn of all religious pretense, the simple common 
sense of the attitude which prompted them,—we must agree 
with them, severe as they are,—and the utter fearlessness of 
Jesus in so denouncing the leaders and influential men in the 
stronghold of their power. 

RusH RHEEs, 
Professor of New Testament Interpretation, 
The Newton Theol. Inst., Mass. 
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Lesson 6, May 8, 1898 
The Marriage Feast 


GoLDEN TEXT: Come; for all things are now ready.— 
Luke 14: 17. 


(Matt. 22 : 1-14. Memory verses: 2-4.) 


Read chapter 22 


COMMON VERSION REVISED VERSION 
1 And Jesus answered and 1 And Jesus answered and 
spake unto them again by par- spake again in parables unto 
ables, and said, 2 them, saying, The kingdom 
2 The kingdom of heaven is of heaven is likened unto a 
like unto a certain king, which certain king, which made a 
made a marriage for his son, marriage feast for his son, 


3 And sent forth his servants 3 and sent forth his ! servants 
to call them that were bidden to call them that were bid- 
to the wedding : and they wonld den to the marriage feast : 
not come. and they would not come, 

4 Again, he sent forth other 4 Again he sent forth other 


servants, saying, Tell them 
which are bidden, Behold, I that are bidden, Behold, I 
have prepared my dinner: my have made ready my dinner : 
oxen and my fatlings are killed, pe? oxen and my fatlings are 
and all things ave ready : come killed, and all things are 
unto the marriage. ready : come to the marriage 


1 servants, saying, Tell them 


5 But they made light of 74, 5 feast. But they made light 
and went their ways, one to his of it, and went their ways. 
farm, another to his merchan- one to his own farm, another 
dise : 6 to his merchandise : and the 

6 And the remnant took his rest laid hold on his 'ser- 
servants, and entreated ¢hem ‘* vants, and entreated them 
spitefully, and slew ¢hem. shamefully, and killed them. 

7 But when the king heard 7 But the king was wroth ; and 
thereof, he was wroth : and he he sent his armies, and de- 
sent forth his armies, and de- stroyed those murderers, and 
stroyed those murderers, and 8 burned their city. Then 
burned up their city. saith he to his ‘servants, 

8 Then saith he to his ser- The wedding is ready, but 
vents. The wedding is ready, they that were bidden were 
but they Wnictwere bidden 9g not worthy. Go ye therefore 


were not worthy. unto.the partings of the 
9 Go ye therefore into the highways, and aS Many ac ye 
highways, and as many as ye shall find, bid to the marriage 
shall find, bid to the marriage. 10 feast. And those ! servants 
_ Io So those seryants went out went out into the highways, 
into the highways, and gathered and gathered together all as 
together all as many as they many as they found, both 
found, both bad and good : and nde and ded ‘end Ge wed- 
the wedding was furnished with > 8 ree 
guests. ding was filled with guests. 
11 § And when the kingcame 11 But when the king came in 
in to. see the guests, he saw there to behold the guests, he saw 
a man which had not on a wed- there a man which had not 
ding-garment: _ 3 12 on a wedding-garment : and 
reenact saith une him, he ‘saith unto him, Friend 
hither not having a wedding how camest thou in hither 
garment? And he was speech- not having a wedding-gar- 
less. ment? And he was speech- 
13 Then said the king to the 13 less. Then the king said to 
servants, Bind him hand and the *servants, Bind him hand 
foot, res take him wre and and foot, and cast him out 
cast Aim into outer darknegs ; ‘ Anens : 
Pes j into the outer darkness; 
pers =e ch weeping * adi there shall be the weeping 
apg ele 2 id gnashing of teeth. ~ For 
14 For many are called, but 14 4n@ gnashing o . o 
few are chosen. many are called, but ‘few 
chosen. 





1Gr. bond-servants. 2 Or, ministers 
The American Revisers would substitute “who” or “that” for 
“ which” im verses 2 and rr. 
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Lesson Plan and Analysis 
Topic OF THE QUARTER : Jesus Enlightening the Wortd. 
GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: J am thé light of the 
world.—John 8 : 12. 
Lesson Topic: Proffering the Gospel's Benefits. 


1. Gospel Offers Refused, vs. 1-3. 

2. Gospel Offers Resisted, vs. 4-7- 

3- Gospel Offers Accepted, vs. 8-10. 
4- Gospel Offers Perverted, vs. 11-14. 


OUTLINE : 


DaILy Home READINGs : 
M.—MATT. 22: s-14. The Marriage Feast. 
T.—Rey. 19: §-10. The supper of the Lamb. 
W.—Rev. 7: 9-47. The white robe. 
T.—Rev. 22: 13-21. Whosoever will. ~ 


27% 


P.—Prov. 9: 1-122 Wisdom’s invitation, 
S.—Prov. «> 20-33. Folly of refusal 
S.—Luke 14: 15-24. Wicked excuses. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association. | 


os 


Lesson Analysis 


I, GOSPEL OFFERS REFUSED, 
1. The Feast : 

The kingdom... is likened unto... a marriage feast (a), 
Unto all peoples a feast of fat things (Isa. 25 : 6). 

A certain man made a great supper (Luke 14 : 16). 
2. The Invitation : 

Sent... to call them that were bidden to the... feast (3). 
Come, eat ye of my bread, and drink of the wine (Prov. 9:5). 
Come ; for all things are now ready (Luke 14 : 17), 

3- The Refusal : 
They would not come (3). 
I have called, and ye refused (Prov. 1 : 24). 
Ye will not come to me, that ye may have life (John 5 : 40). 


Il, GOSPEL OFFERS RESISTED. 


1. By Trifling Treatment : 
They made light of it (5). 
Sat down to eat and to drink, and rose up to play (Exod. 32 : @. 
They laughed him to scorn (Matt. 9 : 24). 
2. By Selfish Diversion : 
They... went their ways (5). 
We have turned every one to his own way (Isa. 53 : 6). 
When | have a convenient season, I will call (Acts 24 : 25). 
3- By Brutal Violence : 
Entreated them shamefully, and killed them (6). 
They... stoned him with stones. . 
Killeth the prophets, . . 
4- At Great Peril : 
The king was wroth, ... and destroyed those murderers (7). 


Then shall he speak unto them in his wrath (Psa. 2 : 5). 
The great day of their wrath is cofne (Rev. 6 : 17). 


. in the court (2 Chron. 24:28 
- Stoneth them thatare sent (Luke 13: 


ill, GOSPEL OFFERS ACCEPTED, 


1. The Call Extended : 

As many as ye shall find, bid to the marriage (9). 
Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye (Isa. 55 : 1). 
He that will, let him take. , . freely (Rev. 22 : 17). 
2. The Guest-Chamber Filled : 

The wedding was filled with guests (10). 

He shall see, . . . and shall be satisfied (Isa. 53 : rz). 
Constrain them to come in, that my house may be filled (Luke 

14 : 23). . 

IV. GOSPEL OFFERS PERVERTED. 
1. Among the Guests : 

When the king came in, ... he saw there a man (tt). 
The sons of God came, . . . and Satan came also (Job r : 6). 
Tares also among the wheat (Matt. 13 : 25). 
2. Without the Robe : 

A man which had not on a wedding-garment (11) 
Take the filthy garments from off him (Zech. 3 : 4}. 
The fine linen is the righteous acts of the saints (Rev. 19 : 8). 
3- Incurring the Penalty : _ 

Bind him hand and foot, and cast him out (13). 
The wy wens ef fools shall destroy them (Prov, 1 : 32). 

1 


He that obeyeth not the Son shall not see life (John 3 : 36). 
SH 
Verse 2,—‘' The kingdom of heaven is likened unto a certain 


king.” The kingdom of heaven (1) Defined ; (2) Illustrated. 

Verse 3.—‘' To call them that were bidden.” (t) Phe feast ; 
(2) The guests ; (3) The calls ; (4) The consequences. 

Verse 5.—‘‘ But they made light of it."’ (1) The proffered 
honor ; (2) The potent inducements ; (3) The contemptacus’ 
declination ; (4). The sad mistake. 

Verse 9.—‘‘ As many as ye shall find, bid to the marriage 
feast."' (1) The field of operations ; (2) The subjects of effort ; 
(3) The burden of appeal. 

Verse 12.—‘‘ He was speechless."” (1) From conscious de- 
ficiency ; (2) From treasonable disobedience ; (3) From speedy 
detection ; (4) From anticipated doom. 


ASASY 


Lesson Surroundings and ‘ 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 
Lesson Surroundings 


NTERVENING Events.—After the cleansing of the tem- 
| ple and the subsequent encounter with the rulers, our 
Lord retired to Bethany for the night; the next morning 
(Tuesday) the fig-tree, which had been cursed the preceding 
morning, was found to be withered away; the lessons from 
this fact were taught the disciples. On his reappearing in the 
temple, our Lord’s authority to teach was challenged by the 
rulers, who were silenced by a counter-question about Joha 
the Baptist, which they were afraid to answer ; then followed 
the parables of the two sons (Matthew), of the wicked hus- 
bandmen (Matthew, Mark, and Luke), directed against the 
rulers ; the parable of the lesson (Matthéw) came next, suc- 
ceeded by questions about tribute to Cesar, about the résur- 
rection (from the Sadducees), and about the great command. 
ment (from a thoughtful scribe). Our Lord then sileneed | 
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the opposition by a question about the Messiah as the Son of those murderers, and burned their city: The repeated pre- 
David. The intellectual victory over hostile Judaism was dictions of judgment upon Jerusalem, made by our Lord dur- 
complete. ing this day, leave little doubt that this refers to the destruction 
PLace.—The temple enclosure, probably one of the larger of Jerusalem. 
porches, where a multitude could gather, Verse 8.— Zhen saith he to his servants: The ministers of 
TimE.—On Tuesday of passion week; according to the mercy, not the instruments of his wrath.—7he wedding is 
Chronology accepted in these ‘‘Surroundings,’’ the 12th of ready: The singular of the word rendered ‘‘ marriage feast ”’ 
Nisan, A. U. C. 783,—that is, April 4, A. D. 30. occurs here; ‘‘ wedding ’’ is retained to distinguish it from 
There is no parallel passage; the similar parable in Luke the plural.—Aust they that were bidden were not worthy: 
(84 : 16-24) was spoken earlier, and has a somewhat different Compare Paul’s language at Pisidian Antioch (Acts 13 : 46). 































































































































application. The unworthiness was indicated by the contemptuous and 
2. hostile treatment of the invitation, which was equivalent to 

treating the king in that way. The worthiness of the new 

7 Critical Notes guests was not in their character (see v. 10), but in their ac- 


ceptance of the invitation. 

Verse 9.—Go ye therefore unto the partings of the highways : 
** Unto,’’ as if to take their places there and invite, ‘* High- 
ways ’’ occurs beth here and in verse 10, and refers to coun- 
try roads, not to the streets of a city. In this verse, however, 
there is prefixed to the term another one, found only here in 
the New Testament, meaning, literally, ‘‘the ways out 
through,’’—the places where the roads branched out, the forks 
of the roads. Here they would meet most people.—And as 
many as ye shall find, bid to the marriage feast: Pointing to 
the universal call to the Gentiles. In Luke 14 : 2] the bring- 
ing in of publicans and sinners is referred to; in verse 23 the 
second call (‘‘ constrain them to come in’’) probably refers to 
the Gentiles. 

Verse 10.— Went out into the highways : See on verse 9.— 
And gathered together as many as they found: both bad and 
good. Irrespective of their social condition or their moral 
character.—-And the wedding was filled with guests: Instead 
of the word ‘* wedding ’’ (as in v. 8), some of the most an- 
cient authorities -here read ‘‘ bride chamber,’’—that is, the 
room where the festivities were held. Probably this seemed 
more appropriate in connection with ‘‘filled.’’ This detail 


Verse 1.—And Jesus answered: Not the words, but the 
evident hostility, of ‘‘ the chief priests and Pharisees ’’ (Matt. 
21: 45, 46). This is confirmed by the fact that the parable 
which follows is also directed against these classes who had 
challenged his authority (21 : 23-27).—Spake again in para- 
bles unto them, saying; This gives the order of the better 
attested reading, and is also a more exact rendering. 

Nerse 2.— 7he kingdom of heaven is likened; This form 
eecurs in a number of parables (comp. 13: 24). “Is 
likened ’’ is in emphatic position.—Unto a certain hing: 
Literally, ‘‘ a man, a king,’’ a human king,— Which made a 
marriage feast for his son: The relative is a compound one, 
defining the main feature of the resemblance. ‘* Marriage 
feast ’’ is the proper rendering of the Greek plural, occurring 
here and in verses 3, 4, 9. The singular occurs in verse 8 
(** wedding ’’) and in verse 10 (but see note there), Notice 
this differs from the great supper in Luke 14: 16. It is a 
marriage feast for the king’s son, not an ordinary feast. This 
points to a specific interpretation, referring to our Lord's 
marriage with his people. In the other parable the wide 
mercy of the gospel invitation is emphasized ; here the thought 
eeaf_judgment is more prominent, as befitted the occasion. : ' 
This parable belongs to the sphere of the New Testament shows that the grace of God is not frustrated by the unbelief 


dispensation, that of the wicked. husbandmen to the Old of the Jews. : ‘ 
Testament (so Trench, ‘‘ Notes on the Parables ’’). Verse 11.—Aut: This marks a slight contrast.— WVhen the 


Verse 3.— Sent forth his servants ; The first preachers of the hing 4 ohepeiias 4 guests: ‘ Behold ” is more exact than 
gospel.— 70 call them that were bidden to the marriage feast: a The first sifting of the guests was made by the atl 
The tenses point to those who had been previously invited, Y#"' through the invitation ; the second, by the king him- 
and who now, as invited guests, are informed that the mar- self. — He saw there a man: This individualizes the atecrimi- 
riage feast is ready.—And they would not come: Were un- nation. — Which hed not ona wedding-garment ¢ This was 
willing to come. Such a slight would be regarded as an usually a long white robe, and frequently given byan Oriental 
insult by a private person, and to thus treat a king’s call monarch to his guests. In this case, it is clear that the guest 
"Would be infamous, by wese unwnung guesis we Jews, as could and should have obtained a wedding-garment (v. #2). 
represented by their rulers, are doubtless meant. In the application of the parable various interpretations are 

Verse 4.—Again he sent forth other servants: This second given to this garment. While the view that it was a gift from 
Sending is peculiar to this parable, and results in a more the king supports the reference to the robe of Christ’s right- 
emphatic refusal. These servants may represent the first ©°¥5"®S* paged weareiahens and while any fitness to appear at 
preachers of the gospel after Pentecost.— 7hem that are bid- the wedding feast is of God's orate (as v. 14 shows), it is very 
den; The Jews, as before.—Achold, / have made ready my dosbital whether this interpretation can be insisted upon. 
dinner; ‘* Made ready ’’ preserves the verbal correspondence The garment is something outward and obvious, and may be 
with “ready,” in this verse and verse 8. The “ dinner” naturally referred to the moral fitness resulting from a real 
was the first meal in the series of wedding festivities, being, *°°Pt@nce of God's gracious invitation. Tent -eews Rew 
among the Jews, the name of the former of their two daily such moral fitness ie based upon God . reckoning men right- 
meals, usually eaten in the middle of the forenoon. The tone °™* but it is not probable that this — the direct lesson of 
© is that of entreaty, remarkable on the part of a king to his this part of the parable. That lesson is, rather, moral char- 
; subjects.— A/y oxen and my fatlings are killed: This proba- ertaey ought te. correspond iow the Christian profession = tg 
bly refers to the preparations for the feast, though some find paed.ie apgearing es the king’s guest, nominally accepting his 
an allusion to animals offered in sacrifice, and afterwards to 87#*!0"S tenen. The reference to baptism, or charity, is 
be used for the banquets. This thought is usually applied to ar ienets aaiiely. 
the Lord’S Supper as symbolizing the wedding feast.—And Verse 12.— Friend : The same term occurs’in 11 : 19; 20: 
all things are ready: come to the marriage feast: The invi- 135 26 : 50, and is addressed = Judas im the passage last 
ie tation is urgent, and, as in the gospel message, is based upon named. — How camest thou in hither: Ymplying that he had 
the fact of abundant preparation. no right to come in, that his presence without proper attire 

Verse 5.—Aut they made light of it: The term used W** insult to the king.—And he was speechless > The verb 
means to “‘ neglect ’’ or ‘‘ disregard.” In this verse the re- ™C*#™ first, to be muzzled ; then, to be put to silence. The 
ception narrated is that of indifferent worldliness, as in the S™est was silenced by the question, because he had no excuse 
other parable (Luke 14), where the excuses of these indiffer- *® S!V¢- Hence it was his own fault that. he appeared with- 


’ : Lent guests are detailed.—dud went their ways: ** Went os wedding garment. : oe 
ef,” as if there had been no invitation.—Oxe to his own Verse _— Faas the hing satdite the servants» The margin 
| farm, another to his merchandise: ** Own”’ occurs in all the of the Revised Version (‘‘ ministers '’) shows that these were 


D* authorities. The worldly indifference is presented ander the 0 the “servants ’’ who had invited the guests, but probably 
figure of the two leading occupations of men. Probably the attendants at the banquet. In 13 41, the ‘‘ angels ’’ are 
the mass of the Jews met the gospel message with careless spoken of as performing a similar service of punishment.— 
contempt. Bind him hand and foot : So as to prevent any return.—And 

Verse 6.—And the rest: “Remnant” is inexact.—laid “¢** him out: ** And take him away ’’ is not well attested. — 
|) Aeld-on his servants ; Suggesting violence.— And entreated Into the outer darkness: The figure is that of contrast with 
them shamefully : The term is usually thus rendered in the the brilliantly lighted banquet hall (comp. 8 : 12).— 7iere - 

D Revised Version. It implies either insult or injury, often 1” that place.—Shad/ be the weeping and gnashing of teeth : 

both. — And Billed them: * Kill” is the more frequent ren- Compare the identical language in 13 : 42, Lesson 11, first 

dering of this word, even in the Authorized Version. The aS : 

D verse is obviously a prediction of the persecutions of the gos- _ Verse 14.— For many are called > Outwardly invited. This 

i. pel preachers on the part of the Jews. This active opposition *S Our Lord’s Cones on the perable.— But few chosen : 

ig peculiar to this parable. ** But ss is the ordinary conjunction, and does not mean 

Verse 7.— But the hing was wroth: This briefer reading is K only. : ** Chosen '’ evidently refers to God’s choice, and it 

well attested. ‘‘ Was wroth,’’ as in 18 : 34, is wenn to is implied that the one twan of the parable represents a 

< a “was provoked to wrath.""— Aad he sent his armies: Liter- large ue. Those ‘* chosen "’ have the % wedding gar- 

_ ally, “ sending his armies.’’ The term was Dre to any Ment; the former presents the divine side of salvation, the 

.  bedy of troops, not Sa “armies”? in the modern /atter the human effect. That these two always coincide may 

b Tsense:. Any agency used by God to fulfil his judgments are be accepted as a fact, even though it cannot be satisfactorily 

his *> so that the Reman armies became-the instruments in explained how they coincide. 

eut the prediction-of the parable.—And destreyed Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 
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The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HE sun rose at about quarter to six on the morning of the 
Monday after Palm Sunday, and with its light the cot- 
tages of Bethany were again astir, for the sun and the Orien- 
tal rise together. Gathering his disciples round him as soon 
as they appeared, after their private morning prayer, at 
which, very probably, they stood or knelt down in the open 
lane before the little*houses, —for Orientals are never ashamed 
of their religion, as we are,—Jesus set out with them for Jeru- 
salem, taking, we may suppose, the track over the hill, rather 
than that round it. He was fasting, and the keen air made 
him hungry, but fig-trees on the side of the path promised 
refreshment. The earliest figs are ready before the leaves are 
well out, and om one tree that was rich in leaves it seemed 
natural to expect such fruit. But it only yielded a lesson on 
the difference between profession and practice in the religious 
life, at once utilized by our Lord; for the leaves were all it 
could show. The doom of hollow pretense of godliness was 
taught once for all to the disciples when Jesus condemned the 
tree to barrenness thenceforth ; for its leaves presently wilted, 
and, when they repassed next morning, it had withered to its 
very roots. - 

Going on to the temple, the confusion of buying and selling 
in its close, which had roused him to drive out the dealers at 
the opening of his ministry (John 2 : 15), kindled his anger, 
so that he once more peremptorily cleansed it, to the fierce 
indignation of the dignified priests, who drew large rents. from 
the stalls, booths, and pens, which, for their gain, they allowed 
to profane it. Forthwith challenged by them for thus virtu- 
ally censuring them so openly, he turned on them, as one 
already doomed to die, with withering severity, in parable 
after parable, the very vividness of which made the exposure 
before the people the more biting. They were, he told them, 
like a son who agreed to go into his father’s vineyard, but 
never went; while the hated publicans and the degraded 
harlots were like a second son, who refused at first, but pres- 
ently repented, and did as his father wished. 

They were, further, like husbandmen set over a well-pro- 
vided vineyard to work it for their lord, and pay him a share 
of the fruits, who, instead of fulfilling their obligations, beat 
the servants sent by the owner for his dues, and In some cases 
even killed them. Worse than even this, when he at last 
sent his son, thinking 4e would command their respect, they 
dared to kill Aim, and to throw his body contemptuously out 
of the vineyard to lie unburied on the public road. Was it 
any wonder that the outraged lord of the vineyard determined 
to destroy such men, and give the charge of his vineyard to 
others who would be loyal to him? ‘‘So,’’ added Jesus, 
** the kingdom of God shall be taken from yow, and given to a 
nation bringing forth the fruits of-righteousness.’’ No wonder 
that, but for the fear of the people, they would have seized 
him there and then ! 

But another parable, no less scathing, was to follow. 
‘*The kingdom of God,”’ said Christ, ‘‘is like a king who 
made a marriage feast for his son, in honor of whom it was no 
ordinary rejoicing, with.a kid or a lamb-for the guests, but a 
grand banquet, for which, as is only done on very great occa- 
sions, even oxen and fatted calves had been killed, while 
much else had been provided in honor of the prince’s espou- 
sals. The day having come for the opening of the festivities, 
which were to last at least a week, the king sent out slaves to 
remind those already, as the custom is, formally invited. All, 
however, strange to say, failed in appearing. The king won- 
dered at this, but, willing to make. excuses for their absence, 
he presently sent out other slaves to tell his intended guests 

that the feast, with its sumptuous preparations, was fully 
ready. Even now, however, they made light of the whole 
matter, and went off on their private affairs, some, indeed, 
adding outrage to insult by laying hold of the messenger 
slaves, and maltreating, and, in some instances, even killing 
them. Such indignity shown him could not be borne, and 
was bitterly avenged. A force sent against them cut them 
down without mercy, and then burned the town itself. But 
the festivities were not to be allowed to fail through such dis- 
loyalty. Sending out his slaves again. to all the cross roads, 
where most people went by, a multitude were gathered, 
both good and bad, and the wedding hall was filled with 
guests. 

“It is, of course, required that any one coming to such a 
feast should do so in his best apparel; nor was there any 
excuse for not doing so, .as wedding robes were provided 
for those who had nothing worthy the feast. One man, how- 
ever, as disposed to affront the king as those had done who 
refused his invitation, presented himself in his ordinary dress, 
contrary to all propriety or respect. Asked why he had done 
so, he had nothing to say, his bravado failing him when 
brought face to face with the king: ‘ Bind this insolent, un- 
worthy man hand and foot,’ said the ruler to his slaves, 
and throw him out into the street, with its outer darkness, 
and leave him there to. mourn over his folly.and crime.’ ”’ 

Those invited to this feast were clearly the Jews; the 
prince was Jesus himself; the ‘vengeance of the king pointed 
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§ God’s destruction of Jerusalem and of the nation for their 
ejection of his kingdom, with its marriage feast with the 
Messiah, proclaimed by Christ and his apostles ; the guests 
prought in were, necessarily, non-Jews, yet even among them 
there was unworthiness, though, as a whole, they came when 
bidden,—a warning to his own disciples. That Calvary fol- 
lowed such denunciations and ominous predictions needs 
excite no wonder, 


Bournemouth, England. 
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The Wedding Feast Despised 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HRIST’S teaching increased in plain assertions of his 
Messiahship and in severity of tone as it drew to its 
end. The day of grace was nearly over, and the voice of 
mercy had to speak much about judgment. So this parable, 
like the one preceding it, deals with the Jewish rejection, 
through generations, of God’s messengers, and the consequent 
forfeiture of privilege. But the former parable, that of the 
dishonest husbandman, represents the national sin as a refusal 
to render the fruit of the vineyard, while this one represents it 
as refusal to receive the joys and abundance provided. The 
one speaks of neglected obedience; the other, of rejected 
gifts. 

Our space forbids dealing at length with the question sug- 
gested by the likeness of this parable to that of the great feast 
in Luke 14. We can only note that there are not only great 
differences in detail, but that the intention of the two parables 
is different, in that Luke’s lays the main stress on the patience 
and persistent efforts of the host, and Matthew’s on the fatal 
eflects following 
of the feast. 


rejection or mere external acceptance 
It is also to be noted that verse 14, which 
contains Christ’s own statement of the truth exemplified, 
applies to both parts of the parable, and binds them together 
In unity. 

1. The rejected invitation (vs. 1-6). This part of the para- 
ble is partly history and partly prophecy. The facts shine 
through the veil of parable, which is very transparent. 

The marriage feast is clearly the blessings of the Messianic 
kingdom, and the incongruity of the double representation of 
the subjects of that kingdom, first collectively, as the bride, 
and then individually, as the invited guests, is of no moment, 
since the bride does not appear in the story. Theemblem of 
marriage, as setting forth the sweetness, closeness, and bless- 
edness of Christ’s relation to his church, is deeply rooted in 
prophecy, was emphatically set forth by John the Baptist 
(John 3 : 29), and receives its most glorious embodiment in 
the closing visions of Revelation. What depths of tenderness, 
what dim foreshadowings of unity and interchange of love and 
of characteristics and destiny, lie in it! 

The persons bidden are the Jewish people,—who, from the 
exodus onward, were called by. God, and the heirs of the 
promise. The ancient invitation was repeated by the first 
group of ‘*servants’’ when John the Baptist and Jesus 
‘preached, saying: The kingdom is at hand ; repent ye, and 
believe the gospel.’’ The attitude towards their message is 
gently pictured as disinclination to come to the feast. Com- 
pare the darker coloring in the companion parable (chap. 
21: 38). The second set of servants are plainly the apostles 
and first preachers, 
and to persuade men to come, by dilating on the abundant pro- 
vision prepared. Their réception is prophetically described 
as marked by indifference for the most part, darkening into 
savage maltreatment by some. 

Now three points stand out in this outline picture of so 
many centuries. First, we note the emphasis laid on the per- 
sistent invitations of the king. To neglect such a summons 
¥as culpable disobedience, and, since the inviter was a mon- 
ach, it was, in effect, rebellion. To refuse the gospel is to 
setone’s self against the majesty ef Heaven. But that inajesty 
Snot soon angry, and, with patience that would be wonderful 
making, and is miraculous in a God, ‘being defamed,” it 
“entreats,’? 

Second, we note the attractive picture of what God thus 
Presses on men. The companion parable dwelt on what 
he asks from them after having given them the vineyard. 
But the heart of the gospel is not a requirement of service, 
but an offer of festal joy and abundance. It invites hungry 
Souls to feast on the only food that stills the immense cravings 

of the soul ; it calls us all to exuberant joy; it marries every 
believing heart to the almighty Lover and Bridegroom. 

Third, we note the insane, persistent refusals. To decline 
“ich an invitation would be unheard-of folly in real life. But 
ve do things in regard to God which weshould never think of 

in regard to men. Who would venture to neglect a 
‘yal invitation, which is always equivalent to a command, 
* that to such a feast? ‘*They made light of it.” Indif- 
nee lies at the root of most part-of our rejection of the gos- 
Men are occupied and satisfied with their farm and their 
handise, their profession and their earthly aims, and the 
0 the marriage feast is not imviting te their ears, and so 









They have to tell that the feast is ready, . 
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they hear as if they did not hear. For one who is stirred to 
active opposition by it there are twenty whom it passes by, 
like wind whistling through an archway. We reject the gos- 
pel by paying no attention as really as by active antagonism 
To keep the hands shut and idly hanging deprives us of 
the offered gift as really as if we used them to push it away. 

But there was violent antagonism in some. Jesus saw 
clearly the reception that his servants would have,—careless 
neglect from most, bitter persecution from a few. 

2. The rejected invitation avenged and transferred (vs. 
7-10). This part of the parable is wholly prophetic, and falls 
into two parts,—the punishment of the rejecters, and the pass- 
ing over of the invitation to others. These two correspond to 
the destruction of Jerusalem and the calling of the Gentiles, 
but the order in the parable is not the order in fact. The 
Gentiles had been called before the fall of Jerusalem. Still, 
the fate of the rejecters is put first, both in order to finish 
with them before beginning with others, and because the fall 
of the city was the definitive transference of the gospel to the 
Gentiles. 

Observe how much the thought of the destruction of Jeru- 
salem weighed on Christ’s heart during that last week. His 
tears, his lament (23 : 37), and his prophecy (24 : 15, etc.), 
attest this. We need not wonder, then, to find the sad fact 
foreseen forcing itself, as it were, through the parabolic veil, 
and being expressed in plain words. But how significant are 
the two pronouns in verse 7! ‘‘//is armies.’’ Then the Ro- 
man legions were his, and their stern destructiveness was 
executing his decree. ‘‘ 7heir city.’’ Then it had ceased to 
be ‘‘ the city of the Lord,’’ and the Jews’ crime in casting off 
allegiance, and claiming Jerusalem for theirs, was to be pun- 
ished by its being abandoned to them, and then reft from 
them. So is the attempt to assert our sole possession of our 
possessions punished. God says to us, ‘‘ Very well; if it is 
yours, I take care of it no longer. 
take care of it.’’ 

The rejected offer is then carried to outsiders. There were 
crowded highways heyond the narrow bounds of the city, and the 
messengers were sent to them with an absolutely indiscrimi- 
nate summons, which took no account of any differences. 
Perhaps the order in which ‘‘ bad and good ’’ are named may 
reflect the thought that the gospel calls, ‘‘ not the righteous, 
but sinners, to repentance.’’ 

3. The guest without a wedding-robe. This close of the 
parable has been by some thought to be an instance of 
Matthew’s characteristic way of grouping together sayings 
bearing on similar subjects. But it is perfectly natural that, 
after the statement of the universal call in the gospel, Jesus 
should go on to remind us that that universality, while it wel- 
comes all, requires certain effects to follow its reception. All are 
invited to the feast ; therefore let none aespair. Ivone are fit 
for the ‘actual participation in it who do not wear the wed- 


Let us see how you can 


ding garment; therefore let none presume. 
been speaking only to those who heard him in the temple, the 
necend half of the parable would have been superfluous ; if he 
was speaking to all the-werld_and al} the centuries, his warn- 
ing is well placed. That he gave it seems to Siow thet he 
had future generations and far-off lands in view. 


If Jesus had 


The king’s purpose in coming in to the banquet is most 
naturally supposed to be to welcome his guests. 
to the man without a festal dress is one of surprise, and im- 
plies that all the invited guests, in the ordinary course of 
things, received a garment, as appears to have been the 
ancient usage. If stress had been meant to have been laid 
on the robe’s being a gift, however, we should expect the fact 
that it was to have been mentioned in the parable. Clearly 
enough, the robe is righteousness, in the wide sense of moral 
character becoming the feast ; but whether our Lord meant to 
teach here anything about the way of attaining such righteous- 
ness is very doubtful. 


His question 


It did not lie within the scope of the parable to emphasize 
what we know,—that our righteousness comes by faith in 
Christ, and is imparted when we truly ‘listen to the gospel 
call, What is emphasized is that that dtess is necessary to 
real partaking, and that, if we have not it, it is impossible but 
that we should be excluded from the glad light of the banquet- 
ing hall, and be relegated to the dread gloom without. The 
invitation is addressed to all. The enjoyment is confined to 
those who truly accept it ; -and the test that we have done so is 
our being dressed in the ‘‘ fine linen, clean and white : which 
is the righteousness of saints.’’ ‘‘ The bad ’’ are called, but 
they must have become ‘‘good ”’ if they are to be weleomed by 
the King when he moves round amidst his guests. There are 
two ways of misusing the gospel call. One is to pay no heed 
to it; the other is to accept it outwardly, and to let it have no 
influence on character. Many nominal Christians seat them- 
selves at the feast, but have no wedding robe. 

The principle which is illustrated in both parts of the para- 
ble is that ‘‘ many are called, but few are chosen.’’ The in- 
tention of the parable is as little to deal with the doctrine of 
*‘election’’ as with that of righteousness by faith. Being 
chosen is in it represented asthe result of choosing ; the Jews 
were all called, but only those who chose to follow Christ 
were *‘chosen.’’ We are all called, but, so far as the parable 
goes, those who choose to receive the summons truly, and 
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prove that they do by wearing the marriage vestment, are 
** chosen,’’ 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
The Fundamental Principles of the Divine Government 


OD inexpressibly desires human good. By every tender 
human relation, by every heavenly suggestion, he seeks 
to tell his intimate, loving relation to his children on the earth, 
He not only invites them to a marriage feast, but invites our 
race to be the bride, the Lamb’s wife. He has exhausted lan- 
guage, parable, sacrifice, and has spoken by pain extreme and 
death, which is a language most easily understood by inferiors 
from superiors, in order to tell of his loving help. In this lesson, 
the Jews are invited to the wedding of the King’s son. They do 
not come. He sends a second invitation, with careful explana- 
tions of how ready the feast is. In Christian lands to-day, 
men have received scores of invitations from ministers, Sun- 
day-school teachers, and the Holy Ghost. 

2. The invited not only ‘‘ cared not,’’ but spitefully en- 
treated the inviters, and killed them. 
indifferent, but malignant. 

3. The terrible punishment spoken of in verse 7 was made 
actual in the prophesied and executed destruction of Jerusa- 
lem. God’s threats are not empty, his illustrations are true te 
fact. 

4. Even after all that, the loving invitation is not withdrawn, 
but is urged on other classes. Indifference, hostility, hate, 
do not prevent the outflow of such love. Even while the 
plots against the Lord’s life are drawing to a fatal issue these 
solemn warnings are uttered. 

5. Many now come. But one guest is an embodied insult 
to the host. It is no longer outrage on the servant, but on 
the king. He does not send him away to be instructed. He 
knew proprieties already. On any consideration he was 
speechless, excuseless. ‘The king is as severe to wilful sin- 
of saints. Laxity toward trans- 
gressors is not an element of a perfect character. Both the 
Old Testament and the New say to sinners, ‘‘Our God is a 
consuming fire.’’ Those who most desire to repudiate the 


idea of extremest punishment, have been compelled to admit 
that the Dibte veactes IT. 
The garment of perfect purity, fit to walk with Christ in 


white, is now freely offered. 


They were not merely 


ners as tender loving 


Lweversity Park, Colo. 
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Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


ND they would not come (v. 3). Mr. Beecher said once, 

‘« The elect are whosoéver will; the non-elect are-who- 
soever won’t.”’ The ultimate and deciding rea- 
son, if ever the eternal loss shall fall on any man, shall be 
because he would not come to the provision made in Christ 


That is true. 


for sin’s forgiveness. The crisis of the controversy between 
man and God is not the sins a man has done,—there is limit- 
less atonement for them in Jesus Christ,—but is whether the 
man will submit his will, Men are invited to the marriage 
God 


treats us according to the moral nature with which we are 


feast of God’s great love ; they are never forced to it. 


endowed,—not as if we were sticks and stones which are 
flung here and yonder, and cannot help their being flung. 
Again he sent forth other servants (v. 4). God is persistent 
in his persuasions. How many inviting servants he sends to 
us,—nature, with its revelations of himself, conscience, the 
longing of our nobler selves, the Scripture, the Holy Spirit, 
Sabbaths, sanctuaries, parental calling and example, ennobling 
example, the verdict of history that choice of him is the best 
None of us can ‘fail of 
And 


choice, providences bright and dark. 
presence at the feast of God for lack of invitation. 
again and again God’s various servants come inviting. 
Behold, I have made ready my dinner. No one need wait 
for God to get ready. This instant and always he is ready. 
The atonement is complete and limitless ; the Holy Spirit is 
prepared to do his gracious ministry in our hearts ; the de- 
lights and satisfactions of God await our taking. Just as all 
the wonders, beauties, bird-songs, of the summer, fill a June 
day, and are provided for our seeing and our hearing, so all 
the gracious provisions of the love of God await our accept- 
God is beforehand with us. Why should we 
delay, and starve our souls? I gave a poor man a card for 
lodging and for meals the other night, but he had to go for 
them. You need not wait to go. God’s feast is fully ready, 
and is at the hand of the first turning toward it of your will. 
But they made light of it, and went their ways, ome to his 
own farm, another to his merchandise (¥. 5). God is in- 
finitely serious in the provision of his grace for us, and in the 
invitation to it of us,—how serious let the awful cross of his 


ance of them. 




















































































































‘Son tell us.» Yet how flippant men are. in a world. athwart 
which the solemn shadow of that cross has fallen ! ~Farm and 
merchandise they esteem worthier their attention. ‘* When I 
am not so busy, I will attend to God,’’ a man, in effect,-said 
It is both sad and terribly frivolous to let our. daily 
business prevent us from God, especially when God yearns to 


to me, 


help us in our daily business. 

And the rest laid hold on his servants, and entreated them 
shamefully, and killed them (v. 6). Here is a man setting 
himself against his conscience, one of God’s inviting servants. 
Refusing to listen to it, the man is making his conscience weaker 
and more helpless all the time. 
saying he never could get on until he had gotten rid of his 
He got rid of it at last. He killed at last what 
he had been so shamefully treating for many a year. He 
Is that 
After all, is the picture in the parable over- 


I heard of a notorious man 
conscience, 


could go on in his unscrupulousness without a pang. 
so uncommon ? 
drawn? 

But the king was wroth (v. 7). 
in God. It is the necessary reaction of his holy nature against 
sin. It is not malignant nor vindictive. There is no least 
shadow in it of a human spitefulness. But it is real, serious, 
retributive. What God 
cannot bless must come under the blight of a vindicating 
holiness. 


There is a wrath principle 


**God cannot make sin blessed.’’ 


But they that were bidden were not worthy (v. 8). Not be- 
cause there was no feast of God made ready for them, but 
because, though so constantly and profusely invited, they 
would not come to the feast of God. God thinks the worst 
man so worthy that he has made infinite atonement for him, 
It is the man 
God shuts 


and has called him ceaselessly to accept it. 
himself who makes himself unworthy by refusal. 
no man away ; men shut themselves away. 

And those servants went out into the highways, and gath- 
ered together all as many as they found, both bad and good: 
and the wedding was filled with guests (v. 10). If I lose 
heaven, it is my own loss, Notwithstanding my absence, 
heaven shall be populous. I think the bad and good mean 
those bad and good in usual human estimation. God’s feast 
is for whom we call the lowliest, and as well for those we call 
the loftiest. And both need God’s gifts of grace, the topmost 
as well as the undermost. A city missionary felt his coat 
twitched by a little slum child. She held forth a crumpled 
paper, on which was printed the hymn, ‘‘ Just as I am, with- 
out one plea.’? Would not the missionary give her another? 
—for her little sister held it in her hand when she died, and 
whet Lad Lee toms how in the mission 
school, and her father wanted a clean one to frame and hang 
in the poor room. What the children of wealth and culture 
often refuse, the child of the slums accepts, and God takes 
her to his heaven. 


PTO ww wry 


Friend, how camest thou in hither not having a wedding 
garment? And he was speechless (v. 12). Acceptance of in- 
vitation to a feast involves the observance of the proprieties of 
the feast. Refusal of such observance is disdain and insult, 
So professed acceptance of God’s grace means also the real 
righteousness of heart and life God’s grace demands. _ This is 
the wedding garment, —such holy living as the grace of God 
confers and enables. To come to God’s feast, and to keep 
wrapped aout the soul the shabby attire of a merely worldly 
way of thinking, feeling, willing, doing, is profession without 
performance. For that there can be no excuse. The tongue 
of hypocrisy is sure, at last, to be a gagged one. 


Philadelphia. 
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Teaching Hints 


By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


N THIS lesson we have, under the guise of a parable, a 
The actors are God and the Jewish 
Jesus sets forth the way in which God had sent 
again and again to invite his people to come to his table; 
spread with every dainty. Again and again they refused, and 
that with scorn and ridicule. Elijah, Elisha, Amos, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, all are scoffed at in turn, and even the last mes- 
senger. but one, John, is done to death. At this very time 
they were preparing to crucify the very latest messenger of 
divine compassion. As a consequence of this, God’s wrath 
burned righteously against his people, and there came upon 
them an awful national calamity, for, a few years later, ‘Titus 
marched against Jerusalem, and destroyed their city. 

Looked at in this way, the lesson assumes a dramatic in- 
tensity that it could have in no other way. But the principles 
of God’s action remain the same from one generation: to 
another. As he dealt with the Jewish people, so he deals 
with individuals, God’s preparations for salvation are ample. 
He so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten and 
well-beloved Son, that whosoever should believe in him might 
not perish. On the cross, ample provision was made for all 
the sins of men, for there the Lord bare them in his own body. 
But. more than this, Just as the provision for salvation. is 
ample, so the invitation is also ample. 
nation or class. 
one. in this school. 


national drama. 
people. 


It is not limited ‘to any 
It reads, ** Whosoever.’’ . That excludes no 


And more even than this. - The invitation 
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_ comes again and again, and there is no one in this school who 


has not heard this more than once. It comes once more to- 
day, to you. Yes, to you. 

Sometimes in sending our invitations, we add, R. S. V. P. 
This means, ‘‘ Please answer.’’ Suppose that God should 
send you this blessed invitation to-day, with an R. S. V. P. 
attached to it. What would your reply be? When we get 
such invitations as that above referred to, if we mean to go, 
we reply, ‘‘I shall be most happy to accept your kind invita- 
tion.’’ If we do not mean to go, we reply, ‘‘ I beg to be ex- 
cused.’’ - What will the answer of the members of this class 
be to-day? Will it be ‘‘1I shall be most happy to accept,’’ 
or will it be ‘‘I beg to be excused’’? It must be one or the 
other, for to neglect to reply at all is in reality to refuse. 
But this means that you want to be excused from all that 
Jesus offers of pardon, and of glory inthe better land. What 
an awful thing for any one to ask to be excused from heaven, 
for that means that you prefer to be shut out in outer darkness ! 

In this lesson we have one further note of warning, and 
that is found in the man who had not on the wedding garment. 
In general, I think that this means that some will think that 
they are ready for the kingdom, but will find that they are 
self-deceived. ‘‘ Examine yourselves whether ye be in the 
faith,”’ is an apostolic injunction, and we may well pay heed 
to it. Many, I fear, are trusting to church-membership, or to 
the ordinances, and these will find that nothing but the right- 
eousness of Christ can avail for them. See to it that your 
hope is not like the spider’s web, that will disappoint you at 
the last day. 


New York City. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


(Editor’s Note.—A leaflet giving ample directions for the wise 
conduct of a senior Bible clace, and a list of books on the Gos- 
pel of Matthew which will be useful to such a class, will be sent 
free by the Editor of The Sunday School Times to any one, upon 
request. Each week's issue of The Sunday School Times will 
be needed by every member of a class that is following the 
course. Free specimen copies of any issue will be sent, on appli- 
cation, to any one who desires to introduce this course. Any 
book mentioned in the list or during the course of the studies 
may be purchased from The Sunday School Times.] 


(The references ir brackets are to other lesson helps in this 
issue of The Sunday School Times.] 


Matthew 21 : 23 to 23 : 39. 


I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION, 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

Au eventful day tuvour Lord’s history now begins. During 
it took place the encounters between Jesus and the Jewish 
leaders which are described in chapters 22 and 23. Fearing 
to act in defiance of the popular enthusiasm for Jesus, the 
ruling classes (under the lead, according to Mark 12 + +3, of 
the members of the sanhedrin) combtue to silence him by a 
series of clever questions, intended to compel him to say 
something which would excite popular prejudice. Heretofore 
Jesus had avoided, as far as possible, a decisive conflict with 
the rulers. Now he assumes the aggressive, declares openly 
their insincerity and disobedience to God, solves their prob- 
lems with ease, and makes a deliberate, comprehensive, and 
weighty declaration of their shortcomings. 

Read 21 : 23 to 23 : 39, noting (1) how Jesus shows, by 
the parables of the Two Sons and of the Vineyard, his under- 
standing of the motives and character of his questioners ; (2) 
the distinctly prophetic character of the parable of the Mar- 
riage Feast, and the evident application of it by the Pharisaic 
party (v. 15) to themselves ; (3) that he (v. 18) had no doubt 
of their mean purpose in asking hard questions ; (4) how 
wonderfully he succeeded in evading their traps, and yet in 
answering the problems by a suitable and broad principle ; 
(5) his final searching question (vs. 41-45) to them; (6) the 
sweeping condemnation of their motives and methods as lead- 
ers of religion. 


Il. 


[These references are collated for the benefit of those who are able to 
secure and use one or two g reference books. For a list which speci- 
fies a wide range of books, see the Editor's note above. The success of 
the work is not dependent on the purchase of any books whatever ; they 
are to be rded as an aid highly recommended to those who are able 
to consult them.] 


REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


In relation-to the literary structure of chapters 23 to 25, and 
the principle of grouping observed in the whole section from 
chapter 21, see ** Matthew, Mark, General ‘Epistles’ in the 
** Modern Reader’s Pible’’ (Macmillan. 50 cents). Goebel 
(324-378) is.very happy in his interpretation of these three 
parables. Notable among the comments are those by Schaff, 
272-308 ; Bruce, 264-287 ; Abbott, 233-253. Fairbairn, 
“* Studies, ’? 232-238, has a discriminating discussion of these 
incidents. Farrar and Edersheim may be consulted with 
profit; also Stalker, #2 149-151. 

III. QuesTIONS FOR STUDY AND Discussion, 


y tted in advance, by the leader, for careful consid ’ 
(oh members of the class.] . seca’ sgger han 


1. Jesus and the Sanhedrin. (1.) How does Matthew 
convey to his readers the impression that the ‘ chief priests 
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and elders ’’ -were insincere as well as hostile? (2.) Was 
Jesus justified in making such a radieal departure at this time 
from his uSual attitude of conciliatory independence? If sq 
for what reasons ?, (3.) Which aré the weightiest utterancg 
of these chapters, —his pointed illustrations of the relation ¢ 
the nation and its leaders to the kingdom-of God (21 : 2; 
22: 14), his marvelously judicious replies to the questi 
propounded to him (22 : 15-46), or his unsparing indictmey 
of the Jewish religious leaders ? (23 : 1-39.) 

2. The Parables of the Two Sons and of the Vineyarg 
(4.) Each of these refers directly to the sanhedrists. Wou 
it fairly express their different aims to say that one was i, 
tended to set forth their attitude to God, and the other Gody 
certain dealings with them? [Geikie: {| 2, 3. Mcl.area; 
11] 

3. The Parable of the Marriage Feast. (§.) What dog 
this parable really teach about the kingdom of heaven ? (v. 2 
Interpret the details as far as they seem clear [Riddle: q 
10, 11]. . (6.) What did it teach about the Jewish nation 
[Riddle : 2-4, 7. Geikie: last {. McLaren: 1, J 2. Wa 
ren: 3. Schauffler: { 1.] 

4. The Questions. (7.) Consider the three queries 
sented (22 : 15-40), and show how each was especially app: 
priate as a catch-question to the class of persons who pr 
pounded it. Show also how Jesus in each case answered 
by a sublime generalization. (8.) In 22 : 41-45 did J 
intend to silence the Pharisees, or to refer to his own person 
ality, or to suggest a fresh view of the Messiah ? 

5. Solemn Condemnation of the Leaders, (9.) Note the 
form of these utterances: an introduction (vs. 2-12), a sev 
fold wo (vs. 13-36), and a conclusion. Which seems m 
likely,+that Jesus made such a stately and comprehensi 
utterance on this occasion, or that Matthew grouped toget 
into an impressive discourse utterances on this theme m 
at various times during these closing days? (10.) Show 
this discourse be interpreted with the samie reserve that iti 
common to exercise in case of such passages as § : 33-42? 
IV. THe LEADING THOUGHTS, 

[For general discussion under the direction of the leader ] 

Our Lord affords a good illustration of the truth so applic 
ble in Christian duty : there is a time when forbearance is 
longer right, and self-asserfion becomes imperative. Christ! 
antagonism to Judaism was his ‘‘ sublimest service to maa 
(Fairbairn). 

How impressive is the self-control and the dignity of J 
at this time ? 

It is interesting to trace throughout this passage the idea 
true righteousness as the one door to the kingdom of heaval 

What other ideas dominate the passage ? 


New Haven, Conn. 
ASA 
Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


N WHAT day of the week did Jesus ride into Jerus» 
lem? How was he honored? Why did he weep ont 
Jerusalem? What did he find in the courts of the tempk, 
and what did he do there? In the evening he went out d 
the city to Bethany, again on Monday and on Tuesday taught if 
day in the temple, going again to Bethany to spend ¢ 
night. The beautiful parable which we study to-day 
spoken in the temple on Tuesday in the last hours of Jesu 
public teaching. The priests and Pharisees were offended # 
some things Jesus had said, which they felt were spoke 
against them.- They would gladly have seized him, but th 
were afraid of the people, who believed him to be a prophet 
On these days he made his last offers to be the Saviour of tt 
Jewish nation, if they would even then believe his words, am 
accept him as the Messiah. He tried to touch their heat 
by Scripture which he explained, by story, as he used evttT 
day pictures to teach of the kingdom of heaven and the trull 
of God. He used gentle, winning calls ; but, when they would 
not hear or accept, he told of coming punishment. 

A Certain King.—Jesus likened the kingdom of hearts 
which he wanted to establish in the hearts and lives of me’ 
to a king who, made a great feast in honor of the marriage # 
his son. Jesus used the picture of a marriage to mean tht 
love and union between himself and his church ; for he loved 
his: own people, and they are called the Bride, the Lamb's 
wife. The king, in the parable, had already sent out calls # 
the wedding ; but, when the appointed time came, he se™ 
again to those who had been invited, to remind them that the 
day and hour-had come. It was to be a grand banquet, with 
music and feasting, joy and welcome, from the king for »% 
guests, and loving greetings for each other. So the time h 
come on earth when Jesus, the king of heaven, might have 
been accepted, and his long-expected reign established in 4" 
swer to his call, ‘*Come unto me.’’ Sorrowfully he said of 
Jerusalem, ‘* How often would I ,have gathered thy childrea 
together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens under her 
wings, and ye would not.’’ So with those invited to the ma: 
riage, ‘* they would not come.”’ 


Another Call.—How patiently the king tried once more te 
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in those who had been called before! He sent anothér 
message that the feast was prepared and waiting. Why ‘had © 
they not the will to come? Theycared more for their money- 
getting and money-spending. They went as usual to the 
farm, or to the store, their daily working and trading, with 
never a thought what they were missing ; for they made light 
of the call, Some were offended, and these abused the ser- 
vants, and even killed those who brought the urgent message. 
This the Jews had done already, They had killed the proph- 
ets, and only awaited their opportunity to kill the one who 
told them of the kingdom of heaven. There are many such 
to-day. They have put away the holy teachings of childhood, 
have turned from all good influences of a Christian home, the 
ence-loved Sabbath-school, the companionship of Christians, 
the place of worship. And yet the Saviour waits and longs to 
save them, as he did the lost ones of Jerusalem. Must he 
still say of them, ‘‘ and ye would not ’’ ? 

The King Angry.—Armies, war, destruction, were the de- 
served punishment of those who had killed the king’s servants 
and insulted his love. All these things came upon Jerusalem 
in forty years. Hunger, famine, bloodshed, crucifixion, 
death, befell the people of the city where Christ was rejected. 
They would not repent, but were angry at his farewell words, 
and would not believe that God would surely punish sin. 

The Feast was Given.—The unworthy ones did not pre- 
vent the giving of the feast. The king sent his servants out to 
the highways, the open roads, the lanes, and the crossings, 
and bade all they met to come to the wedding. Some were 
poor and lowly, strangers to such bounty and to each other, 
but were all made alike welcome. Servants waited at the 
entrance to bathe their travel-worn feet. On the roadside 
they had been plainly, perhaps poorly, dressed ; but the lord 
of the feast had provided freely for every guest a new spotless 
robe, that none might feel his unfitness, and all could appear 
in a suitable wedding garment. 

No Robe of Righteousness.—When all were seated at the 
royal tables, while merriment and plenty kept time with joy- 
ful music, the king came into the feasting-hall to see his happy 
guests, and rejoice in their gladness.. His eye glanced over 
the cheerful faces, and the forms clothed in his own generous 
gift. Ile saw one blot in the bright scene,—one man seated 
there who had not on a wedding garment. ‘The king went to 
him ; he called him friend; he asked him how he came in, 
not having on a wedding garment, Was it not provided? 
Was it not offered? Did he refuse to receive it? Did he 
declare his own clothes ** good enough ’’ for. the.,occasion ? 
Did he push his way, and enter while others were, being robed 
and prepared? What excuse. could he. give:to the king? 
Not one word,—he was speechless! Could he be allowed to 
remain? When he was bound and cast into outer darkness, 
by order of the king, could weeping bring back any lost op- 
portunity? Could tears wash away the record of slighted 
offers of love and forgiveness, or blot out even one in the long 
list of sinful days and nights? Could grief and bitter crying 
bring peace to one who had refused and despised Jesus’ calls 
of love and offers of righteousness and free grace? So free 
that all are called; every one who hears of Christ and his 
righteousness is invited. ‘Those who refuse to hear, who 
make light of it, who will not come, are not chosen because 
they themselves choose outer darkness rather than light. 
What is your choice ? 

Louis? ille, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Julia E. Peck 


PRIMARY teacher, striving to hold the attention of her 

class, presented a lesson on the marriage feast in this 

way: The Oriental custom and manner of giving marriage 

feasts were described ; the children were told how the guests 
were seated at table, what they were given to eat, etc. 

The children were much interested up to this time, espe- 
cially as they were told that they too had an invitation to a 
Here was the critical point in the lesson. Had the 
parallel been equally well carried out, a lasting impression 
might have been made. 

‘Your invitation,’’ said the teacher, ‘* is from the Lord 
Jesus Christ. I have it here.’ Each child then received a 
sealed envelope purpofting to have been sent by Jesus Christ, 
and, opening it eagerly, found—a blank sheet of paper ! 

Have you ever seen the expression on a child’s face when, 
on the first day of April, he receives a tempting package tied 
with ribbon, and, opening it with trembling fingers, finds it all 
‘sham? Imagine just such an expression on the faces of these 
children when they found in their envelopes what appeared to 
them a sham, sent them (so teacher said) by the Lord Christ. 

the parallel, from this point, killed the lesson. Its death- 
‘iow : ‘* There will be nothing to eat at this heavenly feast,’’ 
said the teacher. ‘* We do not know,’’ continued she, ‘‘ where 
this heavenly kingdom is, or when we shall be called there.”’ 

What became of those little envelopes? Chewed up fine 
they made excellent pellets,—so thought the children. What 
of the real invitation which these little envelopes were sup- 


feast. 
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posed to symbolize ? To offer a lesson story full of positive 
interest, and to make the parallel a succession of negatives, 
leaving no definite line of action or thought for the child to 
pursue, is to play havoc with his confiding soul. 

Our lesson to-day does not begin, ‘A certain king made a 
marriage forthis son.’’ Here is our beginning : ‘‘ The king- 
dom of heaven is like unto a certain king.’’ ‘And the burden 
of our lesson: What the kingdom of heaven is like, with, 
** Come ; for all things are now ready.’’ 

If we ask the children, after relating the lesson story, 
** Where is the God’s kingdom?’’ they will answer, ‘In 
heaven.’’ We explain that heaven is only a part of God’s 
kingdom. Teach: We may be in his kingdom, yet not of it. 
If we refuse to accept our invitation because we are busy with 
our selfish plans and plays, wé are still in God’s kingdom, but 
have no share in it because we are refusing to feel our Father’s 
arm about us, his watchful care over us, and to accept his 
invitation, ‘‘ Come ; for all things are now ready.’’ If we long 
to accept our Father’s invitation, to feel_that his arm holds 
us, his voice calls us, we are beginning to have the kingdom 
of heaven within us, and to share in God’s kingdom which is 
all about us, 

Our invitation has come! We accept it in part when we 
begin to watch and listen for our Father’s call. We accept it 
more fully when we begin to find things to do, which will 
make our little place in the home and school like the heavenly 
home. We accept more fully still when we remember that 
we have thousands of brothers and sisters who do not yet 
know that they too have an invitation, and plan ways and 
means of sending it to them, even when this keeps us short 
of money and play-time. 

They, and we, are to learn that God’s kingdom is here, in 
the unseen world, and, if we ask and work for it, we may 
have the kingdom of heaven within us. This point in the 
lesson will need to be illustrated and discussed. 

The broad river which runs through our city separates the 
east side from the west. You and I could not cross that deep 
water if it were not for safe boats and strong bridges. This 
city of oure belongs tu God, 1s a part of his kingdom. But 
the unseen city of God is very near us always, and our Father 
will make the passage to the other shore as safe for us as are 
the strongest bridges over our own river, 

Our invitation is, to stay here for a while, and to work 
without letting our left hand know what our right hand is 
doing, and then to trust our Father to take us safely over to 
the unseen city of our God. 


Northampton, Mass. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
” By Dr. William Wright 


HE Kincpom oF HEAVEN IS LIKE UNTO A CERTAIN 
KING, WHO MADE A MARRIAGE FoR uIs Son,’’—We 
find thé Iramewark of this parable in the Talmud, sketched 
about the time the Gospel Of Matttew-wac written. Rabbon 
Yuhannan, son of Zachai, said: ‘‘ It is like a king who in- 
vited his servants to a banquet, but did not appoint the time. 
The wise among them adorned themselves, and waited at the 
entrance of the king’s palace, saying: ‘ Can there be anything 
wanting at the king’s house [which may delay the banquet] ?’ 
But the foolish among them went after their work, saying : 
‘Can there be a banquet without preparation?’ Suddenly the 
king asked for his servants, when the wise among them en- 
tered adorned, and the foolish came into his presence soiled. 
The king rejoiced to meet the wise servants, but was angry 
with the foolish servants. ‘ Let those,’ said he, ‘ who have not 
adorned themselves for the banquet, stand, and look on.’ ”’ 
This story from the Talmud seems a feeble echo from our 
Lord’s parables, but it serves to show that the natural features 
of the parable were not out of harmony with the customs of 
the time. 


“To CALL THEM THAT WERE. BIDDEN,’’—The calling 
of ‘‘them that were bidden,’? over which so much diffi- 
culty has been raised, is a custom as old as Esther, and 
The young Jewish queen had 


survives to the present time. 
Haman invited to a special banquet (Esth. 5 : 8, 12), and, 
when the hour arrived, the king’s chamberlain hasted to 
bring him to the feast (6 : 14). On two occasions I was in- 
vited to a dinner at Damascus by the Emir Abd el-Kader, and 
on both occasions some of his Algerine chiefs waited on me to 
accompany me when the hour arrived. And the same honor 
was done me by the Pasha of Damascus, whose officers came 
to fetch me to a banquet to which I had been invited long 
before. One of my hosts on these occasions was an Algerine 
prince, and the other a Turkish pasha of Greek extraction ; 
but on many less important occasions both Syrian Moslems 
and Christians sent to tell me that the feast was ready to 
which I had long previously been invited, On such occasions 
it would have been an offense against good manners, and a 
gross insult, to have refused at the last moment to respond to 
the hospitable call. 

** My OXEN AND MY FATLINGS ARE KILLED.’’—This was a 
strong item.in the invitation, appealing, as it did, to a sense 


of duty, as well as to social instincts ; for meat must be eaten, 
in the East, on the day on which it is killed, and, as all things 
were ready, the absence of the guests would be, not only an 
affront, but the occasion of loss. 

‘*A MAN WHICH HAD Not on A WeppING GARMENT,’ — 
The wedding garment is part of the drapery of the parable, 
but bestowal of garments is one of the most common of Ori- 
ental customs, and he who would pass through the desert, or 
even the villages, will make his way easy, and ensure a hearty 
welcome, by a judicious bestowal of garments. And it was 
natural for the royal host to furnish suitable raiment for those 
who were suddenly called in from the crossings of the ways to 
take the place of the twice bidden but unworthy guests, One 
thing is certain, —that it was the duty of the guests to appear 
in the wedding garment, and it was the fault of the ejected 
guest that he neglected that duty. 


London, England. 
LSA 
Blackboard Hints 
By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


HE word ‘‘ Come *’ should be on the board at the begin- 
ning. 

To-day’s lesson finds Jesus again in the temple, face to face 
with the Pharisees and the chief priests. They are the un- 
willing guests who will not come, and the self-righteous guests 
who refuse to wear the King’s robe. So the parable isa 
parable of judgment. But we may make it a parable of 
mercy—if we ‘* Come,’’ 

What is God’s gracious invitation? (Point to board.) 
Who is the Son? Who is the Bride? Where is the marriage- 
feast to be spread? Yes, in heaven; but it begins here. 
The call is, Come now. Is God quite ready yet to receive us ? 
The feast of his free grace took a long while to prepare, and 
cost a great deal. Does he want us to come at once ? 

Who are invited? Ail who hear the invitation : come ye. 
We, who are born in a gospel land, we who belong to this 
Sunday-school, we are the privileged guests. How God must 
love us, to give us such a chance ! 

When those who were first chosen rejected the call, out 
went the servants again, this time to invite everybody ;: come 
all, At the outcasts, all the heathen, 
** Whosoever will, may come.’’ 
carry the invitation ? 


When the guests come, they are invited and expected to. 
come 7, IN, WHeTEe Tile Feast Is “Sspreaa, where (We Pawiers 


love is manifested, where the Son is. That is in the church 
of Jesus Christ. How many of you have come in there ? 

But those who come into the fellowship of God’s love, must 
put on the wedding-robe of Christ’s righteousness ; and, as a 
sign of this, they must come ow/ and be separate from the 
world. What would you think of a guest coming to a wed- 
ding in working clothes, or of a Christian living a worldly 
life? One thing is sure: the King is coming in to see the 
guests, and when he sees that man—!, Better come out of the 
world now, than have to come out of the church then, 


all the sinners. 
Is it any of our’ business to 


COME 


YE 
ALL 
IN 
OUT 
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Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


** Come, for the feast is spread."’ 

“ Now is the accepted time."’ . 
* Jesus, thy blood and righteousness.” 
‘* Why will ye waste on trifling cares?” 
** Just as I am, without one plea.”’ 

* Softly -and tenderly Jesus is calling."’ 


LYS 


Question Hints 


By Amos R. Wells 
For the Teacher 
EVIEW.—How did Christ make his triumphal entrance 
R into Jerusalem? How did the people receive him? 
Why were the Jewish authorities displeased? How did Christ 
exercise authority in the Temple ? 

2. INVITATIONS ReruseD (vs, 1-3).—To what was this 
parable an ‘‘ answer ’’? (Matt. 21: 46.) To whom? (Matt, 
21:45.) Why did Christ teach this truth by a parable? 
What did he mean by “‘ the kingdom of heaven"? Who is 
represented by the king? the son? the bride? (Eph. §: 
23-32,) the marriage feast? How is the union of Christ and 
his people fitly symbolized thus? What peculiar Eastern cus- 
tom does verse 3 hint at? Whom do the servants represent ? 


; 
; 








































































































Why do men so often refuse the invitation to Christian happi- 
ness ? ‘ 
3. INVITATIONS SCORNED (vs. 4-6).—How did the second 


_ favitation differ from the first? Why did not the king threaten ? 


In what ways is God’s invitation to us repeated? What is 
often the effect of the repetition? How do men make light 
of Christian invitations? What are our modern ways of 
*“‘entreating spitefully’’ Christ’s servants? How was this 
literally carried out by the Jews ? 

4. PUNISHMENT (v. 7).—How does God’s anger differ from 
men’s? What literal army and destruction does Christ’s 
parable prophesy? In what ways does God now punish those 
that reject his invitations ? 

5. Wittinc Guests (vs, 8-10).—What widening of the 
gospel invitation had Christ in mind? (Matt. 15: 24; Acts 
1: 8.) 
How are Christians to go out in search of them ? 


6. No Weppinc GARMENT (vs, I1, 12).—Why was it the 


Where are the highway guests to be found nowadays ? 


guest’s fault that he wore no wedding garment? How was 
this an insult? To what recent event may this part of the 
parable have referred ? (Luke 19: 37-40.) In what outward 
ways should a Christian testify to his inward joy ? 

7. OuTwarD DARKNESS (vs. 13, 14).—What was the 
** outer darkness ’’ in the case of the banquet? What does 
(Matt. 8: 11, 12.) What are some of the 
causes of sorrow in lives that reject Christ? How many are 
Whose fault alone is it that few are chosen? 


ut symbolize ? 


cailed ? 
For the Superintendent 

1, Who gave the marriage feast of Christ’s parable? 2, 
Whom did he send with his first invitations? 3. How were 
these messengers treated? 4. How were those punished that 
had refused the invitation? 5. Who were invited to the 
feast at last? 6. What did Christ represent by this feast? 

Boston. 

2. 
Questions to be Answered in Writing 

rt. Why does Jesus liken the kingdom of heaven to a feast ? 
2. By whom does Go 3. Why 
do many people refuse God’s invitations? 4. How should 
you treat his invitations ? 


send invitations to his feast ? 


ROA 1 
Sociological Notes 


By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 
i heed lesson fastens attention on the historic vocation of 

the Jewish nation and its failure to fulfil it. Israel was 
the elect people, but its election was to service and use, not 
It was to 
become the starting-point for the development of a universal 
society, into which the whole race of man should be gathered 
under one Head. The heredity which comes of age-long 
familiarity with God’s ways, was to fit them, in the fulness of 
time, to teach those ways to others. 


—as we think of election—to service and privilege. 


But when the critical 
moment came; they refused to comply with the divine calling 
They did not want a career of which the wedding feast is the 
symbol. 
ert, or earning, and take all as a free gift. 


They did not wish to lay aside all claim of merit, des- 
They were too full of 
their own excellences and pieties to be willing to come down 
to a level on which anybody might be as welcome as they 
So they shut the door of the kingdom in their own 
faces, and left the King and his servants to gather in the de- 
spised Gentiles to the feast. It was for the sake, not of them- 
selves only, but of these outsiders equally with themselves, 
that the election had been bestowed upon their race at the 
first (Gen. 12 : 3). 
based upon merit had displaced that of election to service 
based upon God’s grace, and had destroyed all true sense of 
their relation to God. 


Philadelphia. 


were. 


But the notion of an election to privilege 


AKA 
Lesson Summary 


F WORLDLY kingdoms the Lord's hearers knew 
much ; of the kingdom of heaven they knew far less ; 

so he uses their knowledge of the first to enlighten them con- 
cerning the second. The proffered blessings of heaven's 
kingdom are like those a great king might set forth at his son’s 
wedding. But in responding to such favors men act very 
differently. To a worldly king’s feast they press with eager- 
To God’s feast they come with seeming reluctance. 
despite repeated inviting, will not come at all. 
Despite added urging, some trifle with the call, go their ways 
to other pursuits, even abuse the messengers and brave the 
penalty. Enlarged invitation brings larger response. Guests 
become numerous, but even these are not all loyal. One 
comes expecting to enjoy the festal occasion, but declining 
to wear the appointed robe. His action is wholly defenceless. 
He stands speechless before the. king, who arraigns him. 
His doom is to be bound hand and foot, to be cast out of the 
festal hall, to weep and wail in outer darkness, while within 
all is light and joy. 


Ness. 


Some, 
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Eleventh Session, Friday Afternoon, July 15. * 


2.00 Song Service. me 
2.30 Normal Class and Institutes. 
Teacher Training. 
The Bible Training Schools. 
Open Conference. 


Program of the World’s Sunday- 
School Convention at London 


Twelfth Session, Friday Evening, July 15. 


6.30 Closing Session in Queen's Hall, addresses by representa. 
HERE ram li Sund tives from different countries. 
> seems to ay- 
2 Oe ee anergy, Hanes) Saturday, July 16, an Afternoon Garden Reception, similar 


school workers in the Third World’s Sunday-School to the one at the Earl of Aberdeen's place in 1889. 
Convention, to be held in London, July 11-16, and a boat- 
load of delegates on the ‘‘Catalonia,’’ which sails from 
Boston on June 29, seems assured. As to the program of 
the convention itself, word comes from B. F. Jacobs, chair- 
man of the International Executive Committee, that the 
following ‘‘will probably be adopted with few changes.’’ 
A reception will be accorded the delegates in the Man- 
sion House on Monday evening; July 11, by the Lord 
Mayor. The sessions of the convention will be held in 
the City Temple, with the exceptions noted. $ 





A New Bible Dictionary * 


HE appearance of Dr. Hastings’s new Dictionary of 
the Bible has long been expected, and it may 
fairly be said to fulfil the expectations excited by its an- 
nouncement. It is the work of the progressive-con- 
servative party in biblical criticism, who defer to the 
collective judgment of Oriental scholarship on literary 


First Session, Tuesday Morning, July 12. 


9.30 The Quiet Hour. 
10.00 Roll Call by Countries. 


Address of Welcome, the Marquis of Northampton, Presi- 
dent London Sunday-school Union. y : , : hoa 
Address of Welcome, Edward Towers, Chairman London nd historical points, but are disposed to minimize the 


Committee. ao importance to Christian beliefs of such concessions. 
“aaa eS ie Hastings, the editor, has conducted The Expository 
Appointment of Committees. Times in the conviction that Christian theology has noth- 

ing to fear from the authentic results of critical scholarship, 
even although these do force a reconsideration of opin- 
ions long held on secondary matters. He and his work 
may be said, therefore, to reflect the spirit of A. B. 
Davidson and his disciple, the late W. Robertson 
Smith, who first introduced the modern and critical 
views of the Scriptures into Scottish teaching, and both 
of whom showed a remarkable tenacity of Scottish dog- 
matics. The writers in the new dictionary, however, 
cover a wide range of difference in point of view, from 
Professor Warfield of Princeton, on the extreme right to 
Canon Driver of Oxford on the tcft. 
Fourth Session, Wednesday Morning, July 13. The new point of view as to the origin and composi- 

NoTe.—On Wednesday or Thursday the convention will meet tion of the Old Testament involves a very different treat- 
in the Crystal Palace, Sydenham. The American Committee spent of not only books, but subjects and characters, of 
prefer Thursday. If on Wednesday, the “order of the program 3 “ae , ‘ 
will be changed. Jewish religious history. Thus the story of David or 

Elijah puts on a different appearance when at every step 
a discrimination is made between earlier and later sources 
with reference to their comparative trustworthiness. The 
effect of this new criticism on historical estimation is 
shown in the articles on Abraham (Ryle), Ahab, Ark 
of the Covenant, Bethel, Bible (Stewart), Calf, Canon, 
Cherubim, Chronicles (F. Brown), Old Testament Chro- 
nology, Circumcision, Daniel, David, Decalogue, Deu- 
teronomy, Ecclesiastes, Eden, Elijah, Elisha, Esther, 
Exodus, Ezekiel, and Feasts. But even in these there 
are marked differences in tone, according to the stand- 
point of the writers. 

Less open to discussion are the new results reached by 
the explorations of Eastern lands and the ruins of ancient 
cities. Such are the articles on Accad, Amorites, Ara- 
bia, Assyria (Hommel), Babylonia (Hommel), Canaan, 
Cosmogony, Divination, Edom, Egypt (W. E. Crum), 
Elam, and Ephesus (Ramsay). The two articles on the 
empires of Mesopotamia, by Hommel, are especially fine 

I ; summaries of modern discovery as bearing on our 

ert sage esas knowledge of the Bible. ) 
Teaching. ke Another series of articles gives the results of the study 
Questions. of Semitic religions which has been carried forward by 
a great army of/modern scholars. Such are those on 
Angels, Ark of the Covenant, Asherah, Ashtaroth, Ash- 
toreth, Azazel, Baal, Calf, Cherubim, Chiun, Circum- 
cision, Cosmogony, Demon and Devil, Divination, Eden, 
Feasts, and Fasts. These frequently reflect the new dis- 
position to consider the religions af the Semites as a re- 
lated group, and to recognize resemblances in law and 
ritual of the nations round about to those of the Od 
Testament system. 

Besides the strictly historical articles, the editor has 
included papers on the great topics of biblical theology, 
some of which diverge from the biblical field into his- 
torical and scholastic discussion. Such are the dis- 
cussions of Adoption, Atonement, Christology (Beet), 
Church (Gayford), Communion, Conscience, Covenan 

* A Dic 


Second Session, Tuesday Afternoon, July 12. 


2.00 Song Service. 
Election of Officers (?). 
Address of President. 


——_ of Sunday-school Work : In Australasia, Canada, 
china, India, Japan, South America, Mexico, and the 
Islands of the Sea. 


The Foreign Sunday-school Association of the United States, 
H. C. Woodruff. 


Third Session, Tuesday Evening, July 12. 


6.00 Song Service. 
Reports of Sunday-school Work: In the United States ; 
among the Colored People in the United States ; on the 
Continent of Europe ; in the United Kingdom. 


9.30 The Quiet Hour. 
Repart of the International Lesson Committee. 
Address by the Chairman of the Committee, Rev. John 
Potts, D.D. 
Furthertonsideration of the Report. 
Daily Bible-Reading Associations. 
Discussion. 


The Home Department. 
Fifth Session, Wednesday Afternoon, July 13. 


2.00 Song Service. 
The Sunday-school. 
Grading and Management. 
The Teacher. 
The School Session. 
The Loyal Sunday-school Army. 


Sixth Session, Wednesday Evening, July 13. 


6.00 Song Service. 

6.30 Address (a) ** The Bible." 
Address (4) ‘‘ Teaching."’ 
Address (c) ‘‘ The Child."’ 
(?) Perhaps other addresses. 


Seventh Session, Thursday Morning, July 14. 


In Crystal Palace. 
10.00 The Primary Department. 


In Separate Room. 
10.00 Blackboard Work. 
Maps and Object Teaching. 
Perhaps other topics in other rooms. 


Eighth Session, Thursday Afternoon, July 14. 


1.00 Chorus of 5,000 Junior Scholars. 
4-00 Chorus of 5,000 Senior and Adult Scholars. 


Ninth Session, Thursday Evening, July 14. 


6.00 Delegates’ Tea in room overlooking the terrace. 
7.00 Mandolin Bands. 


7.30 Conference on Sunday-school Work 
The Sunday-school and Young People's Society “tanta 
tian Endeavor and Kindred eckson octety of Casio 
The Sunday-school and Foreign Missions. 
The Sunday-school and the Child in the Church. 


Tenth Session, Fridzy Morning, July 15. 
9.30 The Quiet Hour. 


Report of Committees. 
The Work of the Holy Spirit, Rev. F. B. Meyer. 





The Work Extended. Ci oo Theology * by J 

The World's Sunday-school Tour. D., LL.D: S. > tf A. or M 4 

The World's Fourth Convention, time and place. et] 3 a four 3 = Wihetee: | Seg mae > 
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Open Conference. Fe 
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ection, Eschatology, Ethics, Faith (War- 
eld), and Fall (Bernard). In matters of 
church polity the work reflects the con- 
clusions of the Free Churches rather than 
those of the Anglican establishment. 

In so extensive a discussion of bibli- 
cal topics, of course, oversights will be 
detected by specialists of all sorts. The 
writer of the article on Demons, Owen C. 
Whitehouse, does not appear to be famil- 
jar with Dr. Nevius’s work on the Chi- 
nese experiences of demon possession, 
or he probably would have adopted a much 
more positive tone in dealing with this 
difficultsubject. The Rev. William Ewing, 
in the article on Bethsaida, seems to give too 
much weight to Dr. William M. Thomson's 
unsupported conjecture that there was but 
one city of the name,—one divided into 
eastern and western halves by the Jordan. 
Professor Adeney, in the article on Blessing, 
fails to bring New Testament usage into 
the light supplied by the Berachoth of 
the Jews. If he had done so, he would 
have found that blessings of inanimate 
objects are not sanctioned by Jewish usage. 

After due allowance for the merit or 
demerit of the special theory of Old Tes- 
tament criticism which thisdictionary rep- 
resents, the work, as judged by this first 
volume, will be considered by many the best 
work of biblical reference yet published. 








Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of £1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for aspace of not less than 


one inch each issue for a year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 

ver guaranteed to any advertisement of less | 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular vate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
rate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
displiy. Advertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list at any time. For Terms of Sub- 
scription, see fourteenth page. 
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For allaying hoarseness and irritation of 
the throat, ‘*‘ Brown’s Bronchial Troches ”’ are | 
wonderfully effective. Avoid imitations. 


Ten-Cent 3 
Patriotic 
Song-Book 


tor use in schools and social gatherings. “ Just the 
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, POR 25 CENTS WE WILL SEND ag 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL Prospect ie oduc 
ON TRIAL FOR THREE MONTHS that are to appear in the Journal in future numbers. 


10 cts. a Copy 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 











Four Flower Pages: 


VIOLET-GROWING AS A WOMAN’S TRADE 
SHADY NOOKS FOR SUMMER DAYS 
UNIQUE FLOWER STANDS AND POTS 

THE REVIVAL OF THE OLD-FASHIONED FLOWERS 


will be among the Special Features in the 


Easter Ladies’ Home Journal 


Enlarged to 48 pages—this number is, we think, 
quite the best we have ever issued —filled with 

ial features of practical worth to every reader 
—and with a wealth of handsome illustrations. 


ALSO, & handsome illustrated 


898, with portraits of famous 
tions of some of the illustrations 








OVER 400,000 COPIES OF 


SACRED SONGS No. 1 
ALREADY SOLD. 


| $25 per 100, by express; 30c. each, postpaid. 


| THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. su ¥okciv 


« BEAUTY EVERYWHERE” 
and «JOYOUS SUMMER” 


Two new Children’s Day Ser 
guaranteed. 





vices. 

Price cut in hal/, $2.50 per hundred. 
Light in the Valley. Latest and best sacred son 
book. 224 es, board covers. Price cut in halt, 

$15.00 per hundred ; $1.95 per doz. ; 





book so long needed everywhere.” How often have you 
beard the inquiry, “‘ Where can I get a smal! and inex- 
Pensive collection of patriotic songs to use at our socia- 
ble, at our picnic, at our club, at our Fourth of July 
celebration, and at other meetings of young and old?” 
This book answers the question. Beautifully printed on 
a2 excellent quality of paper, nicely bound, having a 
very appropriate title-page. Its usefulness com ds it 


| CHILDREN’S DAY 1898 


SEevices NOW READY. 


| 16° 
TULLAR-MEREDITH Co. 
8 108 ‘Washington 


273 Monroe Street, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Chicago, Il. 





mstanter. Already large editions have been issued for 
Special occasions in school and church work, G. A. R. 
meetings, and lodges. Contents, words and music: 
America ; or, My Country! "Tis of Thee. The School of 
My Childhood. The Starry Banner. Columbia, the 
Gem of the Ocean. Stars of Our Union. The Land 


The lhat’s Waved a Hundred Years. Hail, Columbia! 
“ory. Hallelujah! or, Onward, Band Victorious. 
Columtia, Empire of the Free. The Star-Spangled Ban- 
Au American’s Toast. “ Our Flag with Forty-five 
s rhe Star of Liberty. Home, Sweet Home. 
Henda, on covers—two spirited marches: American 
| March (or, Nine o’Clock in the Morning). The 
< States Army March. 

mple copy mailed on receipt of 10 CENTS, or five 
* postage stamps; 60 cents per dozen, postpaid ; 
> per hundred, by express. 


Hitchcock Publishing Co. 
131 West 234 Street, New York 
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Children’s Day Services 





Samples of 
The Children of the King > f3¢ “Sree for 
Message of Gladness stamps. 


Three most beautiful services we have ever published. 
Contain solos, duets, choruses, exercises, a many 
other original and striking features, Per hundred, $4.00, 
we pay tage. All dealers. HALL-MACK os 
Pubs., 1020 Arch St., Philadelphia. Tullar-' 
dith Co., Western Agents, 108 Washington St., Chicago. 


Children’s Day Service 


For the Sunday-school 


4 

Awakening of the Flowers 
New! Novel! 20 pages new songs and recita- 
tions. Each songagem. Sample copy, 4 cts.; 
$4.00 per hundred. All dealers. 

STONE & SECETER, Publishers 

_” 46 Arch St., Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Order Stone and Bechter’s Quarterly, 15 cts. per year. 


; GUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS and 
SUPPLIES A SPECIALTY 


Send for our three catalogs. 
Ward & Drummond, 164 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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ese books. List ready. Sent 
ree on uest. 
Gootanoudh & Woglom 
New York. 
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Great War Book. | 


The great War Correspondent’s masterpiece. 


“Our Country in War.” | 


AND RELATIONS WITH ALL NATIONS. t 

All about the armies, navies and const | 
| defences of the U .S., Spain and al! nations. 

All about Ouba, Spain, Maine Disaster. 

Over 800 pages. agnificently illustrated. |f 


Agents Wanted Quick. 


t sold 88 i e day; 
One seras oe Ang Most liberal terme 


a dars credit, price low, freight | 
paid Handsome outfit free. 
Send 12 two-cent stamps to pay postage. 
EDUCATIONAL UHION, 894 Dearbore St., CHICAGO, 1 











It is a practical handbook of the highest 
value for Biblical study.— Congregationalist. 


Words fail to do adequate justice to these 
| invaluable aids to the study of God’s Word, 
| Use only heightens the sense of their worth. — 
The Christian Intelligencer, Dec. 1, 1897. 

For sale by all booksellers, at prices from 
| $1.50 to $7.00; or address, for particulars, 
| THos. NELSON & SONS, 33 Fast 17th Street, 
| New York. 
| We have a fine line of selected 
| SUNDAY 


| SCHOOL LIBRARY 


books adapted for the peculiar needs of every 
| locality. Write us before ordering even a few 
books. W. A. WILDE & CO., BosTON. — 


Ja ordering goods, or in making inguiry com cerning 
anything advertised in this paper, you witl blige the 
publishers and the advertiser by stating that you saw 
the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 
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The Sunday School Cimes 


Philadelphia, April 23, 1898 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
‘‘ second-class matter.” 





Terms of Subscription | 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly | 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscribers. | 
These rates include postage : 


One Copy, one year. 
One copy, five years, 


To Minist 
dents, $1.00 a y 
in advance. 


RR Se Ae RO yy 
full payment in advance . 5.00 


, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
r, or $4.00 for five years, full payment | 
| 


SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, will 
be supplied with as many copies as may be desired, at 
the following yearly club rates: 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed to 
individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

‘or five or more copies im a package to one address, 
go cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to one 
person only, and no names can be written or printed on 
the separate papers. 

The papers for a club may be ordered sent partly to 
individual addresses, at $1.00 each, and perty in a pack- 
age to one address, at fi 4 cents each, when so desired. 

The papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, the 
papers will be sent aceordingly. This applies to package 
clubs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent that large 
packages may be divided into smaller packages of five 
or more copies each, if desired. : 

Free Copies. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of either 
character. ‘The free copies for package clubs cannot 
well be sent separately; but will be included in the pack- 
age. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time with 
the club as originally-ordered, and the rate to be the pro- 
portionate share of the yearly club rate. 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 
year, may subscribe at club rates for such @ length of 
time as the papers may be required. 

Change Address. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
a year, can have the address changed at any time with- 
out charge. Members of package clubs donot have 
this, privilege, but can have a copy transferred from a 

ckage to a separate address ut the rate of one cent 
per week for the unexpired time of the subscription, 
when it has over six months to run. When it has but 
six months or less to run, the cost to change is twenty- 
five cents to the eud of the subscription. Yi a package 
club subscriber intends to change his or her address for 
a few weeks only, we will mail an extra copy, as long as 
desired, at the sate of three cents per week. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state, 

f aclub subscription is renewed by some other per 
son than the one who sent the previous subscript on, 
such person will oblige the publishers by stating that the 
club ke subscribes for takes the place of the one formed 


wd ene aka UE Nab, wrecriber, beyond 
YoquRscriber, devon 
, 
for a club will ineaclably fe Sede at the pe 
tion of the subscription, Renewals should therefore be 
made early. 
Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
aiithe teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent free, 
apon application. 





FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Punday Schoo! Times will be sent to any of the 
countries em i 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, one year, 8 shillings 

‘Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 

To ministers and missionaries, 

for one or more copies, 6 shillings each 
To secure the above rates for two or more copi 

the rs must be ordered at ope time, aud they will 


raced in the Universal Postal Union at | 





be sent either sing! to the individual addresses, or in a 
poems le to one a dress, whichever may be-preferred by 
he subscribers. 

‘or Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 


20 New Copyright Editions of the 
Genuine “ Oxford” 
Teachers’ Bibles 


With New Hel 
ila andi 
Fall-Page Pilates. 
The Best Biblical Com- 

p lat on of the age, and 

the most modern of all 

Teachers’ Bibles, pl 

the Student, Preacher an 

Teacher in jon of 

recent discoveries in Bible 








Sunday School Magazine. 


“In no volume on earth is there such a display, in 
similar compass, of all that is magnificent in the pub- 
lisher’s art, and all that is valuable in scholarship,”’— 





Lands. 
February, 1897. 


} 
| 


The binding is the perfection of beauty and durability. | 


Ne teacher should b¢ without this Bible. 
At prices from $1.50 to $20.00 


For sale by all booksellers Send for catalog. 


Oxford University Press, 
y3 Fifth Ave., New York 


The Index to lamps and the 
chimneys for them will save 
you money and trouble. 


We want you to have it. 


American 
Branch 
gt and 


Write Macbeth Pittsbargh Pa 


In ordering goods, or in making inguiry concerning 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 
publishers and the advertiser by stating that you saw 
the advertisement in The Sunday School Tinces 


| Reserve for Reinsurance and all 


| RI 
Ww “ft, WILLIAMS, Asst. Sec. 
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Ivory Soap, because of its purity, its 
quick profuse lather, its easy rinsing 
quality and the smooth pleasant sensa- 
tion it leaves, is the favorite soap for 


the bath. 
@ Copyright, 1896, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 


£. Vaveererenee PPPPP POPES PPPPP PPPOE SOP PPP SPY 
Children should always | ¢¢ Sanitas’”’ 


increase in weight. Not to M H h 
eans Health. 


grow, not to increase in flesh, 
belongs to old age. By use of proper disinfectants homes 
Present and future health | 2. ve kept entirely free from germs of 
demands that this increase | the most dreaded infectious diseases 
P ; How to have thorough! i di 
in weight should be steady | 0% s“pmpuie by Kings, te eminene Bap 
sie em. ts. E h hold should 
and never failing. cdutate Gils tie help to combeehio Bvtags hr oat 
To delicate children be sent PREE to subscribers of this paper. Write 
: ; Ie: THE SANITAS CO. (Ltd.), 
Scott’s Emulsion brings | 636 to 642 West ssth Street, New York City. 
richer blood and firmer Always Boil 
nkin . 
flesh. Better color comes | g Water 
to the cheeks and stronger 
muscles to the limbs. The 























George Miller 


{From The (London) Christian] 


Y THE departure of the venerable 
George” Miiller a much loved dis. 
ciple of Christ has been taken home, 
and a great blank is caused in the body of 
‘«Christ’s church militant here in earth." 
Though for some time past Mr. Miiller 
has been weak in body, his death came 
unexpectedly upon the world on Thursday 
morning last [March 10]. True, he had 
latterly relinquished some of the minor * 
responsibilities which have engaged him 
for sixty years or more, but yet he was so 
fully occupied to the last that he may 
fairly be said to have ‘‘ died in harness," 
Mr. Miiller was found dead in his bed- 
room, having apparently expired without 
pain. 
By nativity a German, Mr. Miiller was 
born in September, 1805, at Kroppen- 
stadt, in Prussia. It was the hope of his 
father that he would enter the Lutheran 
ministry, so he was duly prepared for the 
university. But his character in those 
days was by no means consistent with 
such expectations. In his own words: 
‘My time till midsummer, 1821,. was 
spent partly in study, but in a great de. 
gree in playing the pianoforte and guitar, 
reading novels, frequenting taverns, form- 
ing resolutions to become different, yet 
breaking them almost as fast as they were 
made. My money was often spent on 
my sinful pleasures, through which I was 
now and then brought into trouble.’’ 

On several occasions the young man was 
taken into custody for living in hotels 
without having the means of paying the 
inevitable bills. His father did all in his 
power to bring “good influences to bear, 
and at length, - with ' satisfactory testimo- 
nials, Mr. Miiller entered the Universit 
of Halle. During this time a complete 
change was wrought in him, and he grew 
in grace under the preaching of the re- 
nowned Dr. Tholuck and other eminent 
divines. The changed life found fruition 
in fresh purposes. The young man strongly 
desired to become a missionary, —a wish, 
however, that was not gratified until late 
in- life, when he undertook a series of 
preaching tours in various parts of the 
world, which were attended with spiritua! 
awakening and blessing to multitudes of 
people. 

In early manhood Mr. Miiller was very 
weak in body, and the movements which 
turned out to be critical in determining 
his career were all made by medical or- 
der. On the ground of illness he obtained 
exemption from military service in Ger- 
many, and came to England to engage in 
gospel work among the Jews. His health 
failing again, thé doctor ordered him to 
Devonshire, with the result that he be- 
came pastor of,a small church at Teign- 
mouth. While here Mr. Miiller devel- 
oped the principles which governed his 
after life. Yielding all claim to salary, 





So physicians say. Boiled water 
gain in weight is substantial; 


is pure, butis flat and insipid. 
Always drink distilled water 
} 
it comes to stay. 
soc. and $1.00, all druggists. 


aerated with sterilized air, 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. | 


"The Sanitary Stil 
AMERICAN FIRE 
Insurance Company. 


This water is fresh and spark- 
Office, Company’s Building, 


The Saultary Bill denn waar 
3:0 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 








and is handled as easily as a 
tea kettle. Four sizes, from 
$10.00 up. Write for booklet. 
THE CUPRIGRAPH ©Co., 
N. Green St., Carcaeo, Itt. 












308 in 2 days made 

and $200 agent. Our ot fas 

@ door, and folds into six-inch 

space: ail others are cheap imita- 

$3.60 te O12.60. Send tera 
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WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ON” DAY'S WORK. 
eS co ES =} 


Boys and Girls can get a Nickel-Plated 
Watch, also a Chain Cc 
wx dor: Pack pe 2 arm for selling 
md your full: ddres- b, t 
will forward the Digine, post pent, 






CASE CARPET Allg. ..cccscescccses secscsecscceses $500,000.00 


1,633,218-59 
Surplus over all Liabilities...... «++ $42,301.03 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1898. 
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. ‘ a e Premium List. 
$2,675,520.22 BLUINE GO. Box 3, Concord Fanenty required. 
THOS. H. woe OOM ERY. Lee tent GREAT ass 
c >. P. PE T, Vice-Pres . 3 
PEROT, Vice fr egdent, Treas | THE CHURCH 


LIGHT 


For eiectric, 


‘ ‘ s, or oil. Send 
dimensions. Book of Light and 


M. B. KELLY, Gend. Agt. 


DIRECTORS : ° estimate free. 1. P. Frimk, 55x Pearl St., New York. 
; ) , “Charles P. Perot, ¥ 
loreei Morris en Fos. He. Gill ANNERS FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 
Pemberton S. Hutchinson, marie 5 Beal 1.50 to $10. Satin or merino. Iron Banner 


Send for illustrated price-list. 


Alexander Biddle, 75c. 
J Louis E. Stitz & Bro., 155 N. Fourth £4. Phila., Pa. 


oha S. Gerhard. 








c-of Bivin at *o cents each, | 








he resolved to trust in God alone for tem- 
| poral supplies. Here also he met with 
| Mr. Henry Craik, who baptized him, and 
invited him to Bristol. This change of 
sphere was the beginning of a happy 
ministry in which two like-minded men 
worked side by side for over thirty-four 
| years. 

Although during that period, and since, 
Mr. Miiller has wielded considerable in- 
fluence as a preacher, he became mort 





| widely known in connection with the fa- 


mous orphanage which he founded and 
carried on with success for upwards o 
sixty years. Begun on a small scale it 
1835, this work grew rapidly, and eventu- 
ated in the erection of the five orphan 
houses which now stand on Ashley Down, 
involving an outlay of £115,000, and pro- 
viding accommodation for over two thou- 
sand children, as well as the large staff of 
adults required to take charge of them. 
In his last report, speaking of the blessing 
that has attended this work, Mr. Miiller 
said : ‘* During the last thirty-one years, 
2,813 orphans left the institution as be- 
lievers. In addition to this, we had in- 
formation, by letter or -personal inter- 
course, that many hundreds were brought 
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i-nowledge of the Lord after they 
the institution ; and there are 609 
now in the five houses, regarding 
the matrons, masters, and female 
_ are united in judgment that they 
erated.”” 

Miller founded and supported 
missions and schools at home and 
oad, with blessing to many thousands 
children and adults. The circulation 
f the sacred Scriptures was another de- 
partment of work, and was carried on 
ith great vigor among many peoples and 
ongues, largely through the instrumen- 
ality of the agents of the various mis- 
kionary societies. In his last report he 
stated that 281,652 Bibles, 1,448,662 
New Testaments, 21,343 copies of the 
Book of Psalms, and 222,196 other por- 
sons of the Holy Scriptures, many of 
hem in large type, had been circulated ; 
aiso more than 111,000,000 of scriptural 
books, pamphlets, and tracts. Mr. Miil- 
Mer took great pleasure in helping mission 
orkers in distant places,~ and not less 
lid he remember those who labor in 
jense city populations at home. In the 
Mene case, the laborers are lost in the 
solitude of heathenism ; in the other, they 
are lost in the solitude of unsympathetic 
surroundings. These various operations 
at home and abroad have been carried 
out in connection with what is called the 
Scripture Knowledge Institution, the re- 
ceiptsof which, since March 5, 1834, have 
been £1, 424,646. 

in his reports from year to year, Mr. 
Miiller has been careful to point out that 
the work has been not simply ‘‘ supported 
by voluntary contributions,’’ but main- 
tained without any stated endeavors on 
his part to raise funds. He has always 
taken the needs of the work to Him in 
whose name it has been carried on; and 
in times of stress as well as prosperity 
God's people have sent in the needed 
money. One time of special anxiety was 
during the Lancashire cotton famine in 
1862, when the great undertakings threat- 
ened to collapse. On November to of 
that year the outgoings were £632, and 
he income 3-155. But the depression 
as only temporary ; gifts again, flowed 
n, and the work extended rapidly. 
‘hough Mr. Miiller never asked any one 
for help, but trusted to the prayer of 
faith, yet it is undeniable that, as often as 
he told his story, it evoked the sympathy 
and support of Christian people. _More- 
over, the annual report, ‘‘ Brief Narrative 
of Facts,'’ has been even more eloquent, 
with its words of faith and experience, 
than it would have been if, in place of 
heart-stirring facts, it had confined itself 
to urgent appeals and arguments addressed 
to calculating minds. 

We have already referred to Mr. Miil- 
ler's missionary journeys in his later 
years. During tours from 1875 to 1883 
inclusive, in the old and new worlds, in 
as many as twenty-two different coun- 
ines, he addressed 2,400 audiences, and 
traveled 68,858 miles. A detailed state- 
ment of the work accomplished was given 
in a volume published by Mrs. Miiller. 
In the spring of 1892, Mr. Miiller made 
another missionary journey over the Con- 
tinent. On the first Sunday after his 
return, being then eighty-six years of age, 
he delivered a vigorous address recounting 
his experiences. He also added that 
since he had devoted himself to preaching 
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considerably ‘more than oné hundred 
times through the whole Bible with great 
delight. -I have for many years read 
through the whole Old and New Testa- 
ments, with prayer and meditation, four 
times every year. 

‘I also state, to the glory of God, as 
his witness, that in my inmost soul I be- 
lieve that all the books of the Old Testa- 
ment, and the Gospels, Epistles, and the 
Revelation of the New Testament, are 
written by inspiration. This I have to 
the full believed, ever since my conver- 
sion in the beginning of November, 1825. 
Before that time, though brought up from 
my earliest days to be a clergyman, | 
cared nothing at all about the Bible, and, 
from my fourteenth year to the twentieth, 
never read a single chapter of it.’’ 

Mr. Miller was twice married.  Figst, 
while at Teignmouth, he married. Mary 
Groves, who entered heartily into hig, un- 
dertakings ; subsequently he was united 
to Susan Grace Sangar, who accompanied 
him on his missionary journeys, and died 
in 1895. Summer and winter he rose at 
half-past six o'clock. . At a quarter to 
eight he began the task of going through 
his letters; and at ten o'clock he was 
waited upon by nine assistants, to whom 
he gave instructions for the day. When 
he completed his ninetieth year, on Sep- 
tember 27, 1895, he received a vast num- 
ber of congratulations from all parts of the 
kingdom. Many of these took the form 
of presents and checks from former in- 
mates of the orphan homes. Up to that 
year he preached twice every Sunday, and 
occasionally spoke at Bethesda during the 
week. ‘ 

It is in his ninety-third year that this 
good man, whom the newspapers have 
spoken of as a great philanthropist, but 
whom his friends knew as a humble ser- 
vant of Christ, has been taken home. . . 
He leaves in charge of his institutions 
and work Mr. James Wright, who, in 
November, 1871, married Mr. Miiller’s 
only daughter, now deceased. 
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“White and light delicate silks 
can be successfully washed in warm 
suds made frorf Fairy Soap. Rinse 
in clear, warm water, and iron on 
wrong side when half dry.” 

Mrs. Sarah Tyson Rorer. 


FAIRY 
SOAP 


PURE—WHITE—FLOATING. 


The Soap of the Century 
Bold ev here in three convenient sizes 





the toilet, bath and laundry. 
Send us your name, address, 
and one Fai 


FREE i: 


of our bookies, “Fairy Tales,” second se- 

ries, larger and handsomer than the first, 

os containing new stories and illustra- 
ions, 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


Chicago. 8t. Louis. New York. Boston. 
Philedelphia. Pittsburgh. Baltimore. 








in foreign lands, he had made sixteen 
tours to the principal cities and towns of 


the world, and had preached 3,000 ser- | < 


Mons and traveled 150,000 miles. 
Mr. Miiller was a remarkably kind- 
hearted man. His private life was char- 


acterized by a graciousness that well “har- | 


Monized with his gentle public bearing. 
ough, of necessity, strict discipline was 


enforced in the great institution under his | 


re, the rule that prevailed was of a right 
therly type ; 
th his large family, ever changing and 
mbering from first to last nearly ten 
Pusand, was always kindly and most 
ectlonate. 

As a Bible student, our now glorified 
Pther was surely facile princeps in his 
Peration. We reproduce his own words, 
ten not long ago, on this subject : 


months—namely, since July, 1829— 
er of the Word of God, and that unin- 
Ptedly. During this time I have read 














and his personal contact | 


‘T have been for sixty-eight years and | = 
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‘¢Do not Stammer ’”’ 


[ Letter from Bishop Cyrus D. Foss, Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Philadelphia, Pa. } 
“ It gives me pleasure to certify of Dr. E. S. 
) prey method of treatment stammering. 
inquired into it with care, and briefly observed 
the operation of it in a large class of pupils, for 
the sake of a friend who was afterward cured by 
him. 1| believe in him and his work.” 
Can refer to John D. Wattles & Co., publishers 
| of The Sunda? School Times. 
Send for 60 page book to PHILADELPHIA 
| INSTITUTE, 1033 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 
Established 18h. 
and Founder. 








Edwin S. Johnston, Principal 
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Er kcs OLAMMOLCLO sat sree 
NORWAY Norway and Centra! Eu . 


Small ny conducted by Professor CAMILLE 
THURWANGER, 3: Pierce Building, Boston. 





Annual Summer Tours. 


TALL PAPER AT FACTORY prices. 

ALL PAPER Me spezs rol fe wil 
buy paper aed border for room. Send 8c. for 100 
sam ts wanted, complete outfit, 
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x SUN PASTE 

FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 

Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,US.A. 


CAKES 
FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH” 


ONEILL’S 
SIXTH AVE., 20th to 2ist STREET, NEW YORK 
IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS 


Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, 
Cloaks, Costumes, etc. 
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& SUMMER 
FASHION CATALOGUE, 1898. 





SUL CO, 


6™ AVENUE, 20™TO 21*" STREET, 
NEW YORK 
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Send for it! 
Mailed Free to Out-of-Town Residents 


H. O'NEILL & Co. *" ans te 2tst Street, 















HE Best There Is In Paint.” 
H.W. Johns’ ASBESTOS: Liquid Paint 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING CO.,, 
100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


Beckonings from Little Hands 


By Patterson Du Bois 


This book appeals to the student of child nature because of its scientific deductions 
from careful observation and experiment on the part of an observing father in peculiarly 
close relations to his little ones. It is not a memoir, but a study of the most sympathetic and 
helpful sort, and as such will be welcomed by the teacher and the student of children, 











“ No one can read that little book without acquir- 
ing more loving sympathy, more psychical know!l- 
edge of children’s needs, their struggles and their 
victories."’—Elizadeth Harrison, Principal of Chi- 
cago Kindergarten College 


For sale by booksellers, 


** It is such a tender and subtle study of real little 
souls and hearts.""— Frances Hodgson Burnett. 

“* A man who has read it as thoroughly as | have, 
cannot say too mach good about in. Edward WW’, 
Bok, editor The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


A book of 182 pages (s\{ 716 inches) 
or mailed, at this price, by the publishers 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.y 


Illustrated. Price, $1.25 
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books, $1. . J. Myers, 1217 Market St., Phila., Pa. 






































































THE CHINESE SAY, 


“When the wind blows your fire it’s useless to tire 
raolf.” About half of your toil can be avoided 
the use of 


SAPOLIO. 


It does 't make us tired to tell abont the merits 
of Bapolio. Thousands «f women in the United 
Btatos thank us every hour of their lives for having 
told them of bapolic. 


Tts neo saves many weary hours of toil in houre-. 
cleaniug. No. 32. 
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A practical, business-like 
: writer at a reason- ¢ 
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Wellington 
Typewriter No. 2 


uick, clean printing 
mom, and accurate alignment: ¢ 

B) A powerful matifolder. ( 
A typewriter with all the ¢ 
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{ advantages of the old ¢ 
machines and none of their defects. Guaranteed ¢ 
+4 equal in every particular to any $100 machine, or 
§ money refunded after ten days’ trial. 


SEND FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG, ~ { 


¢ THE WILLIAMS MFG. CO., LTD..BOX 46, PLATTSBURG, A.V. 
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'any other sampleable goods. 


B. & B. 


Printers and binders are putting 
the finishing touches to 
our new 
catalog 
—will be ready in a very few days. 
Nearly 200 pages—lot of pictures 
—tells all about the store and what 
it sells—gives you thorough insight 
of our choice goods and less-price 
way—shows you how to save money 
buying Dry Goods here by mail. 
It will pay you to get a copy. 
Which will cost you nothing—we 
send it free, postpaid soon as you 
write us your name and address. 
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UBIfOAM 


Ru 


as its name _ indi- 





cates, is a ruby-colored 


liquid dentifrice, producing 


a fine, fragrant foam when 


used, and leaving a refresh- 
ing coolness in the mouth. 


Runifoam 


keeps. the teeth pearly 
white, the breath sweet, 
the gums healthy, and pre- 
vents decay. 


Popular price, 25c. Send 2c. stamp for sample 
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Never charge for samples either | 


—always willing to send them—of 


silks, dress goods, wash goods, or | 
Ask | 
us for samples, 200 styles fine Irish | 
Dimities 20¢. yard—and of other | 
Imported Dimities 15 and 25 c.— 
See how interestingly we’ re doing the 
wash-goods business. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. 





Allegheny, Pa. 


vial Address E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Maes. 
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Shipped seguhers, C.0.D. with privilege $0 na: to examine. B' 
direct from manufacturers,save ore ovauite 


agen 
Large Milas. Catalogue Free. CASH B' : ° 
: 168 W. VanBaren Street, BUYERS” Union. 
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as good as new 
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Leather 
Dressing 


Polishes leather and 
softens it. Gives it the 


LLL OL EM 
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lustre it had when it left 

the makers’ hands. Good fF 

for ony kind of leather, i 
D 


any kindof shoes. Sold t 
by all dealers. Made jj 
by the makers of the jj 
famous Vici Kid. 

An illustrated book of in- 
struction—" How to buy and 


oare for your Shoes," mailed freo. 
ROBERT H. FOERKDERER, Philadelphia. 
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$60 ; 
Advance. Others at $15, $17 and $20 
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t Greatest 
pBible Offer 


“Hw ever made to u.: 


Sunday School | 
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at Twelve Dollars each. 


ne “The Only Genudltitn.. 


Lendon Art Bible 


852 Magnificent Original « 
Half-Tone Engravings. cd 


but they must be cleared out to make room for our 


, new premiums, and therefore we are willing to sell them at this great sacrifice. 
We do not pay expressage unless you send the whole $3 with the order. 


A Remember these Bibles are in extra large type, containing 852 beautiful engravings, are richly bound in American 
\ Levant, Divinity Circuit, red under gold edges, and sent securely packed, guaranteed to arrive in first-class condition. 
We cannot supply any more of these Bibles with Thumb Index as our edition is entirely exhausted. 
No Sunday School teacher can afford to be without one of these beautiful Bibles, no matter how many other 


Bibles he may possess. 


ji The London Art Bible is a perfect gem, and you will mever regret having purchased ones Remember, you / 
A\\ only pay one dollar down, and one dollar a month for 
A two months, but if you send the whole three dollars 

» with the order, we prepay all charges. 


; Order at once, or you may be too late. 


The Sunday School Times intends to admit oaly edverticements that are trustworthy. 





Only 800 left. 
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Large Type, Divinity Circuit, / 
Red Under Gold. 


For Only $1.00 Down. 


: LAst year we purchased a special edition of 25,000 London Art Bibles printed from new plates, extra large type, and 
containing 852 beautiful half-tone engravings. Theretofore these Bibles had been sold exclusively by subscription 

i) This unprecedentedly large order, combined with prompt cash settlement, enabled us to offer 
f\\ these Bibles with Thumb Index at Five Dollars each, and we sold an enormous quantity. Part of the edition was 
A made up without the Thumb Index—in fact, many people prefer them so—and now we are closing out this lot at 
\ the exceptionally low figure of Three Dollars each--One Dollar down, and One Dollar a month for only two 
* months. There are not many of that kind—only 800— 
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he Christian Herald Book Department. B 


160-170 eat House, New York 
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Should, however, an advertisement of . 
the publishers will refund to subscribers any money that they A ‘Gea having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, 






